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Preface 


—— LIBRARIANSHIP today has perhaps reached that happy state of being 
at the end of the beginning. This issue of Illinois Libraries is not intended 
to be definitive. School librarianship is as new as tomorrow and as changing 
in its aspects. The articles presented here may be regarded as pebbles dropped 
in a pool—the circles of which spread wider and wider. The past years and 
achievements in school librarianship are merely a prologue to ever-widening 
possibilities for significant and deepening responsibility in the education of 
tomorrow’s adults. As school librarians we accept the challenge. 


LouIsE ANTHONY 


Director of Libraries 
Public Schools, Alton 
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Greetings from LASL 


HE ILLINOIS ASSOCIATION of School Librarians is our state professional 

organization. Its purpose is “to promote and improve school library 
service in the state of Illinois and to interpret the value of this service in 
education.” 


Membership is open to all interested in school librarianship. It is our 
hope that all Illinois school librarians will find something of benefit from our 
meetings and will contribute to the general improvement of school libraries 
by their participation in the Association’s activities. 


On the weekend of April 17-18, 1959, the Illinois Association of School 
Librarians is meeting at the Sheraton-Jefferson Hotel in St. Louis. An out- 
standing program is being planned. We hope that school librarians in Illinois 
will circle this date on their calendars, will come to the meeting, and will 
bring their school administrators to help us in our deliberations. 


Greetings, and best wishes for an outstanding school library year! 
EUNICE H. SPEER 


President, Illinois Association 
of School Librarians 





State and National Developments 





The Illinois Story—1959 


MYRTLE N. DUNLAP 


Director of School Libraries 
Office of State Superintendent of Public Instruction, Springfield 


bere BY YEAR the ranks of school 
children in Illinois who are re- 
ceiving library service continue to 
grow. This year there are approxi- 
mately one thousand designated 
school librarians downstate, plus 
another four hundred in Chicago. 
Many of these librarians teach classes 
too, in all subjects of the curriculum; 
but in more schools than ever before, 
adequate library service requires the 
full time of at least one librarian. In 
numerous community unit districts, 
a unit librarian directs the program 
in several attendance centers, each of 
which may have its own teacher- 
librarian. At least three community 
units have bookmobiles, which go 
from school to school. The school 
truck or the librarian’s automobile 
does the job in other systems. 

It can scarcely be called news that 
the long-awaited new standards for 
school libraries in Illinois became 
effective September 1, 1958. Each 
school librarian must meet certifica- 
tion requirements for teachers and 
have a minimum of sixteen semester 


hours of training in library science. 
These shall be in the areas of ma- 
terials, functions of the school library, 
and reading guidance. No distinction 
is made between elementary, junior 
high, or senior high schools. 
Regarding budgets for the libraries, 
the standards indicate that the 
amount may vary from school to 
school and from year to year in a 
given school. The following scale of 
minimum expenditures is recom- 
mended: for high schools, $2.50 per 
pupil, but regardless of enrollment, 
the amount should not be under $350; 
for elementary schools, $2.50 per 
pupil, with a minimum of $50 per 
room for those schools with an en- 
rollment of less than two hundred. 
Highly significant is the “Statement 
on School Libraries and the PTA,” 
adopted by the Board of Managers 
in May, 1958.1 “The National Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers be- 
lieves that the total education of 
every child (from kindergarten 


1 National Congress Bulletin, June-July, 1958, p. 7. 
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through twelfth grade), regardless of 
age or maturity, should include the 
experience that can be provided only 
by an adequate central school library 
under the guidance of a professionally 
trained librarian. . . . The National 
Congress recognizes that primary re- 
sponsibility for this service rests with 
the school board.” Continuing, the 
statement suggests the circumstances 
under which PTA assistance is ap- 
propriate, the procedures to be ob- 
served, and the extent of the service. 
It advises that “as early as possible 
the PTA should transfer responsi- 
bility for the service to the school 
board.” 

The first nation-wide study of the 
secondary-school teacher and library 
services was conducted recently by 
the Research Division of the National 


Education Association in co-operation 
with the NEA-ALA Joint Committee 
and the American Association of 


School Librarians. AASL heard a 
preliminary report at San Francisco 
in 1958; the published report, with 
charts and diagrams, appeared in the 
NEA Research Bulletin, October, 
1958, pp. 76-81. Major emphasis was 
given to the importance and adequacy 
of library materials in eleven subject- 
matter areas and to the program for 
developing student skill in the use of 
library materials. Administrators and 
librarians alike may find cause for 
concern in the fact that almost three- 
fourths of the teachers reporting indi- 
cated that they had received either 
no instruction or only incidental in- 
struction in the role and function of 
the school library as a part of their 
professional training in college. 
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The United States Office of Educa- 
tion has announced a research grant 
of $25,000 to Rutgers Library School 
for an investigation to be conducted 
under the title, “Effectiveness of 
Centralized Library Service in Ele- 
mentary Schools.” A small number 
of matched elementary schools, with 
and without school libraries, will be 
studied intensively. Analysis will be 
made of the reading level of children 
in these schools and of their compe- 
tence to use informational and library 
resources, of the actual utilization of 
such resources, and of the instruc- 
tional methods adopted by teachers 
with and without access to centralized 
school libraries. 

Mary Gaver, Associate Professor, 
Graduate School of Library Service, 
Rutgers University, who is directing 
the project, has stated the significance 
of the study as follows: “The central- 
ized school library is championed by 
many educators and librarians as a 
major influence in the development 
of reading skills, habits of research 
and a broad range of reading on the 
part of children, as well as a service 
agency to the classroom teacher and 
to the curriculum. At the elementary 
school level only limited progress has 
been made in developing and estab- 
lishing centralized school library fa- 
cilities and services, with qualified 
personnel. Now is the time to carry 
out an objective study to establish 
whether or not centralized school li- 
braries in elementary schools are in 
fact justified.” 

Illinois will be keenly interested in 
the outcome of the study. 
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School librarians who have looked 
forward to working more closely with 
fellow teachers and administrators 
will welcome the opportunity which 
is now presented for AASL to become 
a department of NEA while retaining 
divisional status in ALA. Affiliation 
with NEA offers many advantages, 
and readers are referred to pages 25- 
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26 of School Libraries, October, 1958, 
for full details. 

The National Defense Education 
Act of 1958 has implications for ele- 
mentary and secondary schools, in- 
cluding libraries in the schools. School 
librarians may secure information 
from AASL Headquarters, or from 
the State Office of Public Instruction. 




















Word from AASL 





The National Program 


ELEANOR E. AHLERS 


Executive Secretary, American Association 
of School Librarians, ALA 


T IS WITH PLEASURE that I greet 
the school librarians in Illinois 
through this special issue devoted to 
school libraries. At the Illinois Library 
Association meeting in Rockford in 
October, I had the opportunity of 
meeting many of you; I am looking 
forward to the spring conference of 
IASL, where I hope to become better 
acquainted with many more school 
librarians in the state. 

This has been an especially busy 
fall for all of us working at ALA 
headquarters. The program of the 
American Association of School Li- 
brarians is an exciting one. In the 
first place, the revised standards are 
nearing completion. The committee 
met in New York twice during the 
fall; at the second meeting repre- 
sentatives of seventeen of the twenty 
educational associations represented 
on the committee were in attendance. 
They requested an additional meeting 
in Washington in January, at which 
time the final draft of the standards 
was to be ready for their approval. 
We are looking forward to a program 
on standards at the ALA Washington 


Conference in June and to the publi- 
cation of the standards in September. 

Secondly, the implications of the 
National Defense Education Act for 
school libraries have become in- 
creasingly evident. I have attended 
two meetings at the United States 
Office of Education in Washington 
and one in New York. A release pre- 
pared by the ALA Washington Office 
was mailed from our office early in 
the fall to more than six hundred 
state and city school library super- 
visors, state departments of education, 
state library agencies, and presidents 
of state school library associations. 
A second release specifically directed 
to school librarians was mailed to the 
entire AASL membership of more 
than forty-three hundred early in 
December. ALA is preparing a bro- 
chure for personnel in the fields of 
elementary, secondary, and higher 
education which will have wide cir- 
culation. Each of you school librar- 
ians has an opportunity to obtain 
federal funds to build up materials 
collections in science, mathematics, 
modern foreign languages, guidance, 
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and vocational education in your li- 
braries. Don’t miss this opportunity 
to become informed about your state 
plan. 

The third large project of AASL 
this year is the Stern Family Fund 
Magazine Project. Sixty high schools 
serving rural areas have accepted the 
invitation to participate in the project 
to receive magazines that “open win- 
dows on the world.” The Stern 
Family Fund, an educational and 
cultural foundation, gave AASL 
$5,000 for this project. 

Members of AASL are participating 
in the programs of many education 
organizations at national meetings 
this year. In addition, AASL will 
have exhibits and school library con- 
sultant service at nine or more such 
conferences. 

The need for good school libraries 
in all schools is increasingly empha- 
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sized by educators. Requests for 
assistance in starting elementary 
school libraries come to the office 
every day. It is becoming more and 
more apparent that state school li- 
brary supervisors are needed in all 
states. Supervisory positions, with 
centralized procedures, on a district 
basis, become more numerous each 
year. 

To be a school librarian today is 
a challenge—a challenge to give serv- 
ice to all the students and teachers in 
your schools, a challenge to work 
with all those in your school com- 
munity in developing a program that 
touches upon every aspect of the cur- 
riculum, a challenge to grow pro- 
fessionally in both the library and 
teaching professions. In accepting this 
challenge may each of you find pleas- 
ure and satisfaction in your work. 














Standards for Evaluation 





A State Supervisor Looks at 
School Library Services 


OTIS KEELER 


Assistant Superintendent 
Office of Superintendent of Public Instruction, Springfield 


HE 1957 School Code of Illinois, 
Article 2, Section 27, under the 
heading, “Powers and Duties of the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction,” 
has the following statement in regard 
to the standards for recognition of 
schools: 
To determine for all types of schools 
conducted under this Act efficient and 
adequate standards for the physical 
plant, heating, lighting, ventilation, 
sanitation, . . . curriculum, library, op- 








Otis Keeler, Assistant Superintendent, Office 
of the Superintendent of Public Instruction 


eration, maintenance, administration 
and supervision, and to grant certifi- 
cates of recognition to schools meeting 
such standards. 

It is quite clear from this brief 
statement that “library” is a very im- 
portant item to be considered in the 
recognition of schools. It is enumer- 
ated among the few items stated in 
the School Code. It is given equal 
place along with curriculum, physical 
plant, instruction, operation, equip- 
ment, maintenance, and administra- 
tion and supervision. Hence I feel 
that any supervisor in evaluating a 
school is likely to give careful atten- 
tion to library services. 

The term “library services” is used 
in this discussion because a library is 
more than a room equipped with 
tables and chairs and quantities of 
books and other materials on the 
shelves. A library is a program of 
service that is especially suited to the 
needs of an individual school. 

The question naturally arises, “Why 
is this importance to be attached to 
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the library?” There are several 
reasons underlying this emphasis. I 
shall enumerate some of these as 
follows: 

1. One cannot talk in terms of an 
educational program without giving 
thorough consideration to the “aims 
and objectives” of education; or, if 
we care to use another expression, we 
might repeat the statement contained 
in the report of the White House 
Conference of a few years ago: “What 
do we expect our schools to accom- 
plish?” 

All attempts at stating the objec- 
tives of education center on four main 
categories: mental development, 


physical development, spiritual de- 
velopment, and social development. 
Various categories have been stated 
throughout the years, but all such 


statements can be reduced to these 
four objectives. 

2. In view of the above-stated ob- 
jectives, the curricula of schools have 
been formulated more or less in con- 
formity with this categorical frame- 
work. To be specific, most courses of 
study fall roughly into twelve “Areas 
of Learning.” These generally are 
enumerated as Language Arts, Social 
Studies, Science, Mathematics, For- 
eign Languages, Art, Music, Agri- 
culture, Business, Homemaking, In- 
dustrial Education, and Health, 
Physical Education, and Safety. 
Another area is sometimes included 
under the title of “Social Living.” 
This category involves some of the 
objectives included in so-called ‘“‘co- 
curricular activities.” 

3. If the above-mentioned objec- 
tives are to be given consideration 
through the media of the areas of 
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learning listed in the preceding para- 
graph, library services immediately 
come into the picture. Good teaching 
requires attention to “units” of in- 
struction whether they be on the high 
school or on the elementary level. 

As an example of a unit of study 
let us consider an assignment on the 
study of Switzerland. It is impossible, 
of course, for any one so-called 
“textbook” to contain all of the in- 
formation known about Switzerland. 
For children to get an over-all picture 
of that country, it would be necessary 
to have various sources of material. 
Books, pamphlets, magazines, news- 
papers, pictures, films, etc., should be 
made available in a compact collec- 
tion for a given classroom at a given 
time. The same would be true for 
any unit of study, particularly in 
social studies or science. 

Many times schools are criticized 
because of the rather strict adherence 
to a particular textbook. While text- 
books are necessary as guides in the 
instructional program, they certainly 
need supplementing by resource ma- 
terials that are to be found in a good 
library service program. 

4. Not only are materials necessary 
to supplement and improve the in- 
structional program, but they are also 
needed to encourage pupils to develop 
individual interests, to find enjoyment 
in material that is well written, and 
to see the value of reading as a 
leisure-time activity. Such reading 
will also encourage children to be- 
come well informed on many subjects 
not specifically included in the pro- 
gram. 

One could easily enumerate other 
reasons why good library services are 
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necessary in order that a school may 
carry on a good educational program. 

Since many or in fact most of the 
high school libraries in Illinois have 
satisfactory physical arrangements 
for good library services, I should 
like to suggest some desirable prac- 
tices in providing good elementary 
school library services, especially in 
regard to physical arrangements. 
These I would list as follows: 

1. Every library book in a school 
system should, in theory at least, be 
made available for any class in the 
school. For example, if children in 
a particular fourth grade are studying 
a unit on insects, all books relating to 
this subject should be made available 
for use in that room. In other words, 
there should be complete mobility of 
library books. 

2. In order to bring about such 
mobility there are two or three pos- 
sibilities. The best, of course, would 
be a central room set aside as a 
library, making all books available 
to all pupils at any time. This ar- 
rangement is not always possible be- 
cause of a lack of room facilities or 
personnel. In most schools, however, 
it is possible to have at least a modi- 
fied form of a central collection. If at 
all possible, this type of arrangement 
should be made. 

3. If arrangements cannot be made 
for a separate room, the books within 
the various classrooms should be 
cataloged in a central place so that 
they may be moved from room to 
room with some ease by referring to 
a central list. This method is neces- 
sary if pupils in the various rooms 
are to receive proper library services. 
Of course, if a trained librarian is 
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not available to do the cataloging, the 
only likely substitute would be to 
have books arranged by subjects. This 
type of filing is of considerable help 
in locating needed books. It is prac- 
tically impossible to have each ele- 
mentary classroom equipped with 
sufficient library materials. 

4. It is, of course, taken for granted 
that each classroom will have a 
reading center equipped with open 
shelving and a table and chairs. 

A very careful type of budgeting 
should be carried on in every school 
for the purchase of library materials. 
This information is called for on all 
annual reports sent to the State Office 
of Public Instruction and is given 
serious consideration in the evalua- 
tion of a school district. The recom- 
mendation of the State Office in 
respect to library budgets, as stated 
in the Guide to Supervision, Evalua- 
tion, and Recognition of [Illinois 
Schools, Circular Series A, No. 119, 
Office of the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, page 44, is as follows: 

The administration and the librarian 
should plan the budget for the purchase 
of library materials in accordance with 
the library needs and the school’s ob- 
jectives for library service. The amount 
will vary from school to school and 
from year to year in a given school. 
The Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion recommends the following scale of 
annual minimum, but by no means 
maximum, expenditures: for high schools 
—two dollars and fifty cents ($2.50) 
per pupil for the purchase of all library 
materials but, regardless of enrollment, 
the amount should not be under three 
hundred and fifty dollars ($350); for 
elementary schools — two dollars and 
fifty cents ($2.50) per pupil for the 
purchase of all library materials, with 
a minimum of fifty dollars ($50) per 








room for those schools with an enroll- 
ment of less than two hundred (200) 
pupils. In those schools which have not 
maintained adequate book collections, 
larger amounts will be necessary until 
the collections are up to standard. 


Many people inquire as to recom- 
mendations for the purchase of ency- 
clopedias. Again quoting from the 
above-named publication, we have 
the following (page 45): 


It is recommended that a definite plan 
be worked out for the purchase of 
encyclopedias in order to provide as 
wide a coverage as possible and to keep 
sets up to date. The following sugges- 
tions may be helpful: avoid purchasing 
several copies of the same edition of 
an encyclopedia; set up a rotating 
schedule for purchasing the approved 
encyclopedias at regular intervals; the 
latest edition of any encyclopedia might 
well be placed in the library or some 
central location where it will be easily 
accessible to the entire school, and older 
editions might then be placed in class- 
rooms; avoid overloading the book col- 
lection with encyclopedias, because a 
well-balanced book collection includes 
books of fiction, nonfiction, and refer- 
ence. 


Many schools inquire as to where 
to receive help for the selection of 
library materials. Only approved 
lists should be used in book selection. 
The American Library Association, 
50 East Huron Street, Chicago, IIli- 
nois, is always helpful in furnishing 
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approved bibliographies. The Ameri- 
can Association of School Librarians, 
a division of the American Library 
Association, is also ready to serve. 
On the state level, the Illinois Pupils’ 
Reading Circle, with headquarters at 
Bloomington, Illinois, is now doing 
a fine job of assisting local schools 
in the selection of books for the li- 
brary. This organization is a division 
of the Illinois Education Association, 
and it is performing a good service to 
the schools of Illinois. 

The organization of community 
unit districts in Illinois has opened 
up a whole new field for library serv- 
ices. Unit librarians are being em- 
ployed in many of these districts, and 
they have charge of library services 
for the entire unit, grades one through 
twelve. This is an excellent plan and 
is proving to be a great step forward 
in providing a better educational 
program in reorganized schools. 
Bookmobiles are providing additional 
opportunities in many districts. Such 
an arrangement offers children and 
teachers a better opportunity to ob- 
tain books from a larger and more 
varied collection. 

For further help in school library 
services, I would recommend that 
those interested communicate with 
the Director of Library Services, 
Office of the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, Springfield, Illinois. 














The Administrator’s Role 





The Library as an Extension 
of the Classroom 


J. B. JOHNSON 


Superintendent of Schools 
Alton Community Unit School District No. 11 


FN evsm LIBRARY should be con- 
sidered as an extension of each 
classroom. In the modern school, the 
curriculum must be considered as the 
controlling factor in the educational 
formula. This is true for all subjects 
and at all grade levels. The curricu- 
lum must control the budget within 
the bounds of reason and the com- 
munity’s ability to pay. The budget 
as a rule should not control the cur- 
riculum. The curriculum is designed 
to help the pupils and for no other 
reason. The local faculty must de- 
velop the school’s philosophy of edu- 
cation in accordance with the rules 
and regulations of the State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction and the 
regional accrediting agency. The 
budget, the buildings, and the equip- 
ment must be molded to fit the 
educational blueprint, which is the 
curriculum. In other words, a budget 
is an educational philosophy ex- 
pressed in terms of dollars and cents. 
A school building is an educational 
plan with a wall built around it and 


with the library as the focal point of 
all academic activities. 

The present-day curriculum or 
educational blueprint includes more 
than textbooks, work books, tests, 
and reports. Today, we believe that 
our plans must make provision for 
free reading, research, original think- 
ing, and independent study. The 
textbook cannot provide all the in- 
formation that the inspired pupil 
desires to know. The textbook should 
be the key that unlocks the door to 
the vast storehouse of knowledge in 
the school library. It may be a cen- 
tral library, a departmental library, 
or, in some cases, a classroom library. 
Under ideal conditions, a combination 
of the three would be advisable if 
they were under the guidance of a 
well-trained librarian. This would 
give the teacher, pupil, and librarian 
a flexible but well-defined area in 
which to work. 

Our heritage is not real estate, 
bonds, stocks, and other wealth that 
can be passed from generation to 
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generation by a will and a probate 
court. Our heritage is knowledge. It 
is available to all who have the 
ability and the ambition to use it; 
in other words, it is free for the 
asking. Today, colleges, business, and 
industry are looking for intelligent 
youths who have prepared themselves 
for life by learning how to read, 
study, make decisions, sort out the 
important facts from the minutiae, 
do independent thinking, carry on 
research experiments, and work with 
other people. 

Students in vocational courses as 
well as academic courses must have 
a thorough basic knowledge of sci- 
ence, mathematics, social studies, and 
English. This requires use of library 
materials. Thus, the teacher and the 
pupil can and should use the school 
library as one of the important teach- 
ing aids to supplement the work that 
is carried on in the classroom. This 
is true regardless of the teacher’s or 
the pupil’s ability. In most cases, the 
greater the ability, the greater will be 
the use of the materials and teaching 
aids found in the library. Latent 
ability that is sometimes found in the 
minds of our students must be fired 
into action. To the educational com- 
pound of good teaching plus ambi- 
tious pupils, the librarian can add a 
catalyst which will hasten the learn- 
ing process. A stand-still inertia that 
is sometimes prevalent in the minds 
of many capable students must be 
replaced by creative energy. 

The classroom teacher who can 
build a fire under this type of student 
is doing the student and the nation 
a great favor. Of course, the method 
of making assignments, asking ques- 
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tions, supervising study, and giving 
individual instruction will be the 
most important factor in the class- 
room activity. There is much to be 
said for the teacher and librarian 
who can inspire a pupil to the point 
that he is determined to find an 
answer to his problem. When this is 
done, the learning process is well on 
its way. When the pupil has devel- 
oped a thirst for knowledge, the li- 
brary is the oasis which should sup- 
ply the knowledge to quench the 
thirst. This type of teaching requires 
the co-operation of the teacher and 
the librarian. It is necessary for the 
teacher to know the materials in the 
library and the librarian must under- 
stand the curriculum and the teach- 
er’s plans. It is my opinion that some 
teachers do not know enough about 
the library and its use; some librar- 
ians do not understand the curricu- 
lum. A co-operative understanding 
will result in more efficient use of 
library materials. 

Furthermore, I think that the li- 
brary as well as the school labora- 
tories should be open before and after 
school hours, during the evenings, 
and on many of the school holidays. 
To make wise use of the library is 
not a one-period process. Work in 
the library requires time. Some of the 
ambitious pupils are now carrying 
five academic subjects plus physical 
education and are participating in 
many co-curricular activities. Their 
programs do not give them ample 
time to use the library during the 
school day. 

Some libraries are too small in size; 
some do not contain enough volumes. 
More librarians are needed. The 
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construction of more library space 
and the addition of more volumes 
and more librarians, plus longer 
hours, will require a larger expendi- 
ture of money than the taxpayers are 
accustomed to paying. Therefore, I 
think that it is necessary for the 
teachers, especially the librarians, to 
spend more time explaining the li- 
braries to the pupils and to the 
parents. This may be done in many 
ways, but efficient, courteous, cheer- 
ful service is the best public relations 
program that a library can have. In 
other words, a good public relations 
program would be a good internal 
program turned inside out. 

Many adults would like to use the 
public school libraries, but they do 
not know how or when to use them. 
The majority of pupils are hesitant 
about using the library unless the 
rules and regulations have been 
thoroughly explained and they have 
been introduced to the library and 
the librarian by the classroom teacher. 
Pupils should be made to feel at 
home in the library. Some librarians 
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complain about losing a few books 
each year. Students carry them away 
because they need the books; they are 
afraid that the book will not be avail- 
able when they return for their next 
study period. They are willing to 
take the chance of getting caught and 
accused of stealing in order to com- 
plete their work. 

An adequate amount of library ma- 
terials should be made available to 
meet the assignments of the class- 
room teachers. When this is done, we 
will have more pupils making better 
use of our books. 

The library is an important exten- 
sion of the classroom. We do not 
have enough well-equipped libraries. 
The success of the school library de- 
pends upon the co-operation of the 
classroom teacher and the librarian. 
It is my opinion that it is practically 
impossible to use the textbook as the 
only source of information in the 
classroom. Furthermore, I think that 
teaching efficiency and pupil achieve- 
ment will vary directly in proportion 
to the use of library materials. 








An Educational Method 





The Library in Today’s School 


EUNICE H. SPEER 


Assistant Professor and Assistant Librarian 
Illinois State Normal University, Normal* 


HE SCHOOL of today is predicated 

upon the idea that children 
should be encouraged to achieve all 
that their native ability makes it 
possible for them to achieve. As their 
backgrounds, interests, and abilities 
differ greatly, so will the work which 
they can accomplish vary proportion- 
ately. 

How can the modern teacher im- 
part to today’s child the entire body 
of knowledge that should sustain him 
as a space-age adult? What is that 
body of knowledge; does the teacher 
know it today as he works with young 
people preparing for the world of 
tomorrow? Is his own subject-matter 
knowledge adequate for the needs of 
each individual with whom he works? 
Is it primarily or exclusively knowl- 
edge that he needs to impart? Is it 
not rather his obligation to the indi- 
vidual and to society to teach chil- 
dren a method of securing informa- 
tion, a means of utilizing facts to 
make decisions, a mode of thinking 
and of evaluating ideas? Is it not, 


* Miss Speer is President of the Illinois Associa- 
tion of School Librarians. 


therefore, the ability to search for 
answers to questions and for solutions 
to problems, and the ability to locate 
the fuel to spark the intellect into 
action that will ultimately sustain 
people as they face that great un- 
known—The Future? 

The school library is in reality an 
educational method. Just as the use 
of the lecture is an educational meth- 
od by which the teacher discourses 
formally on the facts which he, the 
teacher, believes the student should 
know; just as the use of the recitation 
is an educational method by which 
the student indicates the amount and 
quality of his knowledge of a subject 
by his responses to the teacher’s 
questions; so the use of the school 
library is an educational method by 
which teachers and librarians, as a 
team, assist students to cultivate the 
habit of turning to library resources 
to gain information for projects, to 
obtain facts to assist them in solving 
problems, to locate the data necessary 
for constructive thinking, and to se- 
cure the necessary “measuring equip- 
ment” for the evaluation of ideas. 
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Today the school library provides 
one of the greatest boons for the edu- 
cation of the gifted child. The seri- 
ously needed challenge to his intellect 
can be provided through the school 
library as it supplies carefully se- 
lected books and other media of 
communication together with the 
services of an expert in the selection 
and use of these materials. Through 
the school library, teachers and li- 
brarians can work with the individual 
gifted child, can channel his efforts 
into avenues appropriate to his capa- 
bilities, and can guide him in the use 
of materials which are commensurate 
with his abilities. The rich resources 
of the school library provide abun- 
dant raw material that the keen- 
minded student can employ as he, 
through practice, cultivates his su- 
perior thinking and reasoning powers. 
Who knows what progress will be 
made in our venture into knowledge 
of the unknown or what strides we 
will make in solving our world prob- 
lems because a gifted child has been 
introduced to Lancelot Hogben’s 
The Wonderful World of Energy, to 
Heinz Haber’s The Walt Disney Story 
of Our Friend the Atom, to Earl 
Herbert Cressy’s Understanding 
China, or to Elizabeth Yates’ Amos 
Fortune, Free Man. For the gifted 
child, an introduction to good bdoks 
can produce an intellectual chain 
reaction; in satisfying his immediate 
curiosity and feeding his present in- 
quisitiveness, additional questions 
come to his mind and further topics 
and ideas for him to probe are 
brought to his attention. The power 
generated by such intellectual prob- 
ing (if motivated by a desire for 
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service to one’s fellow man, based on 
a set of sound values and directed 
by teachers and librarians skilled in 
methods of guidance) provides the 
energy for great humanitarian ad- 
vancement. 

But a democracy is not concerned 
solely with the gifted. All of mankind 
should be assisted in developing to its 
fullest potential. Materials that will 
stimulate the gifted child to increas- 
ingly greater achievement may be 
wholly inadequate for his less gifted 
neighbor. Therefore, the school li- 
brary provides books, magazines, 
newspapers, films, filmstrips, and re- 
cordings on a variety of interest levels 
and on a variety of ability levels. A 
class studying the principles of soil 
erosion and the need for soil con- 
servation, in which the reading level 
range among the class members 
may be as great as five school 
years, will find that their efforts to 
discuss the topic are greatly improved 
when each student can find helpful 
material which he can adequately 
comprehend. Van Dersal’s pictorial 
presentation may be a stimulating 
experience for one student while 
another student, farm bred and in- 
terested in practical means of in- 
creasing crop yield on his farm and 
with a broad knowledge of farming 
activities, may find more food for 
thought through reading and study- 
ing a more comprehensive, detailed, 
and specific work on contour plowing 
and crop rotation. Similarly, the 
needs of a group studying the cus- 
toms of South America can be ade- 
quately met only when the girl whose 
interest is centered in people has 
located biographies of South Ameri- 
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can leaders, the boy who is interested 
in economics has located books on the 
economic development of these coun- 
tries, and the student who is inter- 
ested in government has found mate- 
rial on the political systems of South 
America—in other words when the 
interest level of each student is repre- 
sented in the materials available on 
the topic under study. School librar- 
ies provide such varieties of materials, 
and school librarians are dedicated to 
satisfying the needs of all young 
people insofar as funds are available 
and materials are on the market. 

Since the modern school attempts 
to make it possible for each child to 
progress at his own rate and on his 
personal level of competence, and 
since it is therefore necessary for the 
school to have a wealth of material 
on various levels of interest and 
ability, today’s school library serves 
as the center of the instructional ma- 
terials of the school. One learns 
through the use of each of his senses 
and when one sense augments another, 
learning is increased. The child who 
reads about a rodeo, for example, 
gains a certain impression of that 
event. But when he sees pictures, 
slides, or filmstrips of a rodeo his 
knowledge of this spectacle is en- 
riched. Moving pictures give the im- 
pression of action and a recording of 
the sounds accompanying this great 
occasion of the West makes a rodeo 
become a livit.g reality for the child. 
When he can view it from many 
angles by use of many media and can 
even handle a lasso, chaparajos, and 
a cowboy hat, a child has gained a 
real learning experience. 

The school library enriches all pro- 
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grams of instruction. In a study of 
a Shakespearean play the class 
should, in addition to reading the 
play, be able to learn about the play- 
wright’s life, about the England in 
which he lived, about the theater for 
which he wrote, about the mode of 
life of the people who frequented his 
theater, and about the historical 
background of the play itself. They 
should be able to hear recordings of 
famous actors interpreting the play, 
and see great performers playing the 
leading roles. Illustrations of cos- 
tumes and other props necessary for 
the production of the play should 
be available for use by the class. 
Students should be introduced to 
modern Shakespearean theaters and 
should be able to learn about the 
lives of great modern Shakespearean 
actors. When the industrial arts 
student, for example, can find in the 
study of Shakespeare a challenge to 
his interest in making things, when 
the future artist finds in this class a 
stimulus for his artistic ability, when 
the student of history can analyze the 
events through which Shakespeare 
made his characters live, when each 
student has found material to whet 
his interest and enthusiasm for a 
study of Shakespeare, the study of 
the play has been enriched, and the 
class as a whole, by sharing this in- 
formation, gains deeper meaning from 
the study of a great Elizabethan 
drama. 

The school library provides work 
experiences for students interested in 
books, in serving students and fac- 
ulty, and in becoming future librar- 
ians. In this capacity the school 
library provides the student with 
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guidance for personal growth and 
development and an opportunity to 
test his interests and abilities in his 
chosen occupation. At no time should 
the child be exploited so that his 
contribution in work to the school is 
considered more important than the 
guidance he receives from and the 
development he makes through his 
participation in the school library’s 
activities. The educational opportuni- 
ties for student assistants in the 
school library are legion for both the 
budding future librarian and for the 
student who will not become a librar- 
ian or has no desire to become one 
even though he does seek to become 
a school library assistant. His contact 
with communication materials, his 
work with orderly arrangement of 
knowledge, his training in _ service, 
and his firsthand knowledge of li- 
braries will be valuable develop- 
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mental experiences which will help 
him throughout his life. 

In summary, then, today’s school 
library is a teaching agency, it is a 
guidance agency, it is a service 
agency. The school library of today 
is a materials center for the school, 
since it provides all types of materials 
on all levels of interest and ability, to 
cover all curricular needs of the 
school. The school library is a lab- 
oratory for every classroom; it is a 
reading center, an information center, 
a recreational center, and a curricu- 
lum enrichment center. The school 
library provides the educational chal- 
lenge needed for the gifted, the re- 
tarded, and the normal alike. It is 
the hub of the educational wheel, the 
heart of the instructional body, the 
“carpet under every classroom.’’* 


* The title of a movie on the school library. 











A Controversy Resolved 








The Instructional Materials 
Center 


RUTH BAUNER 
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Pp ERUSAL of literature written dur- 
ing the past seven to ten years 
from the viewpoints of librarians, 
audio-visualists, and educators indi- 
cates that the instructional materials 
center is fast becoming the accepted 
place for providing teaching or learn- 
ing materials for instructors and 
pupils; the subject is, indeed, no 
longer a point of controversy. 

“As a starting definition, the Ma- 
terials Center is the agency in our 
American schools responsible for the 
acquisition, organization and dissem- 
ination of all instructional materials 
used in the learning process. This 
says at once ‘not by books alone’ but 
by every medium useful to teacher 
and pupil in furthering education 
does the Materials Center perform its 
role. The range of materials, en- 
compassing all those we now call 
‘audio-visual,’ is one of the basic dif- 


ferences between a Materials Center 
and a School Library.” 

To be sure, there are yet echoes of 
arguments against the school library 
and the librarian’s becoming involved 
with “instructional materials,” but 
such arguments receive less and less 
emphasis. Chief among the problems 
cited are lack of space, librarians’ 
lack of training, and unwillingness of 
administrators to undertake programs 
of centralization of materials.” 

Actually, most school libraries have 
had, for years, some forms of audio- 
visual materials housed with the book 
collection, but usually these items 
were incidental and supplementary. 
The basic concept of “instructional 
materials,” and hence the real union 


1Louis Shores, “Enter the Materials Center,” 
ALA Bulletin, 49:285, June, 1955. 

?Irene Ainsworth, ‘“‘Today’s Library Becomes a 
Materials Center,” Library Journal, 80 :473-5, Feb- 
ruary 15, 1955. 
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of book and nonbook materials, was 
lacking. “By far the strongest argu- 
ment for centralization is that phys- 
ical shape or form is not the deciding 
factor in the choice of an appropriate 
medium for introducing, developing, 
or reviewing a unit of work.’”® 

Upon this statement let us dwell 
and enlarge by reviewing some rather 
specific teaching situations and the 
instructional materials necessary for 
effective learning on the part of the 
pupils. The primary teacher, to use 
an example, wishes to prepare a 
teaching unit on milk and dairying. 
She consults curriculum guides, units 
of work, and uses some of the chil- 
dren’s encyclopedias for background 
information and an “over-all view” of 
her subject. Next she looks for films, 
records, filmstrips, and _ children’s 
books to supplement textbook read- 
ing. She checks through the vertical 
file for pamphlets and explores the 
possibilities of using a felt board, 
models, and an educational game that 
helps the children understand the re- 
lationship between quarts, pints, etc., 
and at the same time teaches them 
simple arithmetic. 

All of these teaching tools she finds 
centralized in the instructional ma- 
terials center; and she finds the li- 
brarian (alias “instructional materials 
specialist”) interested in helping her 
enrich her unit in order that the 
school may provide the child with the 
highest quality of instruction. She 
learns, too, that the librarian is eager 
to know the teacher’s goals and ob- 
jectives in teaching a unit because she 
can then aid more effectively the 
_#Martin Rossoff, The Library in High School 


Teaching (New York: The H. W. Wilson Co., 
1955), p. 114. 
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pupils who will be coming to the 
center for information and reading. 
This is the subject approach. What 
could be more logical than to have 
all materials on a subject, regardless 
of form, in one place? 

Or consider materials first in a 
teaching situation—flat pictures, for 
instance. Flat pictures can be used 
for classroom bulletin boards, as 
study prints, or in opaque projectors 
to stimulate class discussion and pro- 
vide ideas for creative writing. They 
can be used to provide a commori 
learning experience and to present a 
clear image uncluttered by sometimes 
difficult verbal descriptions. 

But the teaching or the learning 
does not stop with the use of the flat 
pictures. There are facts to discover 
concerning the scenes shown; there 
are people’s lives to investigate; there 
are ideas to formulate. Motivated by 
what they see in the pictures, the 
pupils read books, see films, hear 
records, write, discuss, and read 
again. They are not impressed with 
“how they learn,” but with “what 
they learn.” How natural it is to 
them, then, that all learning tools be 
centralized in one place regardless of 
subject or form. 

Nor is the classroom the only spot 
where the instructional materials 
center and its services are extremely 
beneficial to the teaching program 
and curriculum of the school. 
Whether the field trip is within sight 
of the school building‘ or an extended 
journey to an outdoor campus’ the 


*E. Laurence Palmer, “Right Outside Your 
al NEA Journal, 41:484-6, November, 
952. 

* Paul E. Harrison, “Outdoor Education,” TJIli- 
nois Education, 42:340-2, May, 1954. 
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teacher and pupils need working ma- 
terials and the assistance of the 
school librarian. 

Nature study suggests the use of 
casts of animal tracks accompanied 
by books for identification of these 
tracks; the use of birds’ nests and 
stuffed birds accompanied by field 
manuals; the use of stuffed animals 
along with books and pictures of 
growth changes, habitats, etc. All 
these learning aids may be used prior 
to the trip for preparation, during the 
trip in the outdoor surroundings, and 
after the excursion for review in the 
classroom or instructional materials 
center. Used by groups or by indi- 
vidual pupils, combined materials 
make for meaningful learning experi- 
ences even in outdoor education. And 
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these materials are most available in 
the school library as the instructional 
materials center. 

Numerous other examples might be 
cited, but in summary the main con- 
sideration and chief factor involved 
in the conversion of the school library 
to an instructional materials center 
is that “the busy teacher will be more 
inclined to use the instructional ma- 
terials if these materials are all pro- 
vided through a single agency. Above 
all, the child will benefit by having 
access to an integrated instructional 
materials center where he can explore 
the best medium for his purpose to 
help him with a particular learning 
situation.’’® 


6 “The 
Center,” 





Library as an Instructional Materials 
Audio-Visual Guide, 21:13, May, 1955. 
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Prudence, Politics, and Patience 





Double Action, Everyone? 


ROSANN G. FAGAN 
Librarian, Lockport Township High School 


H”™ you ever been asked to give 
a critical evaluation of a high 
school library in action from a librar- 
ian’s viewpoint? If so, don’t groan, 
because such a request is really a 
blessing in disguise. A librarian can 
unconsciously become one of those 
victims who can’t see the forest for 
the trees. If such an accusation raises 
a few eyebrows, it must hurriedly be 
admitted that a certain amount of 
indignation is justified, but it must be 
peppered with a few grains of guilt. 

Indeed, we have our philosophical 
principles neatly typed and inserted 
in our manuals—some of us could 
even put our hands on them with a 
minute’s notice. That’s commendable, 
but perhaps it’s time to read them 
once again and to re-evaluate them 
in the light of our experience. Each 
point was undoubtedly formulated 
with faithful intent, and together 
these principles serve as the basis of 
operation. But the pressure of the 
day might have shifted their order of 
importance and even robbed the less 
tangible ones of their birthright. 

Let us take a few minutes of well- 
earned recess and think about matters 


of prime importance — putting first 
things first. We can’t attempt to be 
all things to all men but we do have 
the responsibility of helping mankind 
become sufficient unto himself. We 
must continually prod the inquiring 
mind and goad the learner to seek 
knowledge for its own sake. This is 
our prime activity and a most energy- 
consuming one in this era of mass 
education and utilitarianism. We 
need and strive to have an enriched 
collection of printed and audio-visual 
materials. We’re expected to have 
good organizational procedures and 
programing to attain optimum use of 
our facilities. We must plead un- 
ceasingly for adequate budgeting and 
staffing. But we must never allow 
ourselves to forget that all these 
things are but a means to an end. 
Somewhere in library school we 
met the cliché about getting the right 
book into the right hands at the right 
time. Mission accomplished? Some- 
times “yes,” oftentimes “no.” For 
example, after a few semesters in your 
school, you learn which materials are 
needed for curriculum units. It’s a 
great temptation to set out the same 
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old perennials and get a pat on the 
back from some teachers for being 
efficient. But that’s not cricket in our 
game. When you can actually see 
some classes being stifled, it’s time for 
you to come to the rescue quietly. 
Quietly, because you'll have no en- 
graved invitation from these few ped- 
agogical souls. But you can’t sit back 
and just view this so-called education 
which is no more than a circle of facts 
passing from teacher to student and 
finally dying on some examination 
paper. The art of thinking is unheard 
of in these instances. 

This situation does not evoke con- 
demnation and its existence is far 
from common. In fact, most of our 
faculty are well versed in library use. 
But you can see how such laxity 
arises. Teachers are overloaded with 
large classes. They haven’t the time 
for experimenting with varied tech- 
niques or for hunting new materials 
of reference, let alone correcting 
lengthy assignments. There might 
even be some who regard our depart- 
ment as merely a fancy appendage to 
the school. Hence, we are destined to 
be the rescue squad, lightening bur- 
dens or shaking off lethargy, which- 
ever the case may be. Methods of 
approach aren’t labelled A, B, C, in 
your textbook. It’s up to you to 
conjure up your own along with your 
best psychological manners. You 
have to set the stage and select the 
props (which might profitably in- 
clude a couple of students). You 
might find that neither the classroom 
nor the library proves to be the right 
scenery for the occasion. One’s the 
teacher’s domain, the other, yours. 
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Perhaps you'll do better in the fac- 
ulty lounge, the smoker, or over a 
Coke. The devices are myriad, but 
rest assured that your real mission 
will be accomplished in the end. 

Apart from the curriculum, there 
are reader interests and problems 
waiting for assistance. They may be 
made known at the charging desk or 
you may have to hunt for them. 
Without fanfare, you conduct a 
guidance program and a teacher clinic 
to the best of your ability. You also 
must keep tuned in on administrative 
affairs and supply pertinent materials 
whenever the opportunity arises. 
Such service is seldom solicited but 
it is always appreciated. Then you 
have to consider the office and main- 
tenance staffs, too. Everyone within 
the library’s domain should benefit 
and will benefit if we fulfill our obli- 
gation as librarians. 

These remarks on the high school 
library in action purposely dismiss 
the obvious tasks of operation — 
routines, reports, budgets, publicity, 
etc. The librarian is not apt to over- 
look these, since the result would be 
chaotic. But it is this “underground 
action,” this conscious adherence to 
our basic principles that really de- 
termines the library’s success. 

Our task might appear rather over- 
whelming and grandiose at first 
glance—it is neither of these. We’re 
not destined to be earth movers but 
merely to show others how to do their 
own moving. All it takes is a library, 
a skilled librarian, and a generous 
dose of prudence, politics, and pa- 
tience. 





Storage Problem Solved 





Microfilm Is Answer 
at Reavis High School Library 


RAY ERBES 
Librarian, Reavis High School, Oak Lawn 


F THE proof of the pudding is in 

the eating, then the use of micro- 
film in the high school library is here 
to stay. For at Reavis we have found 
that microfilm takes care of much 
magazine and periodical storage as 
well as providing the solution to 
many other frustrating problems that 
arise with extensive use of the 
Readers’ Guide and the volumes in- 
dexed therein. Microfilm may not be 
suitable for every school library with 
magazine problems, but after using 
it for the past three years in our li- 
brary, we have found the results most 
gratifying. 

While the cost factor is the first 
item which leaps to the librarian’s 
mind when microfilm is mentioned, 
a complete examination of all factors 
concerned might point out actual 
savings in the long run, coupled with 
many other advantages. 

The system used is simple. The 
library subscribes to the regular 
paper edition of a periodical. At the 
same time a subscription is also 


placed with a microfilm company for 
a microfilm copy, to be delivered at 
the end of the volume year. The cost 
of this microfilm is approximately 
that of binding the material. 

The original paper copies of the 
periodical are used in the library un- 
bound until they wear out or are no 
longer useful—the time depending on 
the type of use, the subject, and the 
space available. At the end of their 
usefulness the paper copies are dis- 
posed of and the microfilm is sub- 
stituted. 

Just as all materials in the library 
require shelving or housing of some 
kind, microfilms require a storage 
cabinet. It is also necessary to have 
one or more microreaders for viewing 
the microfilms. These would no doubt 
be purchased from money budgeted 
for school equipment. It is also im- 
portant to point out that a micro- 
reader does not wear out and the 
upkeep is practically nil. 

In addition to solving some of the 
problems concerning the storage and 
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Students readily learn to use the microfilm reader. 


cost of magazines, the use of micro- 
films can help meet the needs of 
students who seek information about 
current events. Noticeable in recent 
years is the heavy use made of the 
Reader's Guide in completing the 
junior and senior term papers. Many 
librarians, English teachers, and so- 
cial studies teachers no doubt have 
been aware of the change in topics 
selected for these minor dissertations 
or for speech work, etc. For example, 
it wasn’t too many years ago that 
students were choosing such topics 
as “Medicine During the Civil War,” 
“Witchcraft in Colonial Days,” “The 
Arabian Horse and Its Care”—mostly 
topics requiring material gleaned 
from books, encyclopedias, and sim- 
ilar library materials. Now, however, 


the trend seems to be toward such 
topics as “Recent Satellite Launch- 
ings,” “Latest Developments in 
Mental Care,” “Recent Cancer Treat- 
ments,” “Juvenile Delinquency,” etc., 
most of which require facts and 
opinions gathered from recent peri- 
odicals. Very often we find that 
reference books have very little in- 
formation on the chosen topic. 

Since the answer seems to be 
Reader’s Guide and recent magazines, 
some method of preserving these 
references must be found. Hence, we 
are perhaps justified in revising our 
budget upward for these tools in 
order to provide sufficient recent ma- 
terial. It is certain that in a world 


that changes greatly from hour to 
hour, we cannot depend solely on 
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publications in book form that many 
times are obsolete by the time they 
roll off the presses. 

A few facts concerning our local 
school situation might be pointed out. 
We have an enrollment of twelve 
hundred, hardly any public library 
facilities, an interested faculty, an en- 
lightened administration, and an 
ample budget. The points listed be- 
low are those we have found to be 
advantageous at Reavis High School. 

1. The use of microfilm solves the 
magazine storage problem. We had 
previously filled a room with maga- 
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zines—some bound, most unbound. 
With continual use, the room re- 
sembled something a cyclone had 
struck. Also, another room would 
have had to be taken over if we were 
to continue this method. With micro- 
film, yearly volumes may be stored 
in one drawer of a cabinet. 

2. Microfilm relieves the librarian 
from worry regarding current issues 
which may be lost or damaged in 
circulation. If ome copy is lost or 
damaged, it will not affect the com- 
pleted volume which is purchased on 
microfilm at the end of the year. 





Storage is no longer a problem when rolls of microfilm are used 
in place of stacks of back issues of magazines. 
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Current magazines become more ex- 
pendable. 


3. Pictures, articles, etc., may be 
clipped from the paper issues after 
the microfilm copy is on file in the 
library. This privilege is appreciated 
by various departments in the school. 
In some instances, we give the entire 
year of paper issues to a department 
for its files. 


4. By the use of microfilm and 
microreaders, students are taught 
another library tool which may prove 
useful in college or later life. 


5. Many of our gadget-minded 
students find use of the Reader’s 
Guide more enjoyable, knowing that 
it involves finding the reference by 
using a microreader. 


6. Malicious clipping of bound 
volumes or borrowing of volumes 
without benefit of signing-out proce- 
dures has been practically eliminated. 
Since none of our students possess 
a microreader at home, a motive for 
taking microfilm is nonexistent. 
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Many factors should be considered 
before a school library decides to 
purchase microfilm. Among these 
are the budget, school enrollment, 
curriculum, use made of the library, 
bound volumes available in the pub- 
lic library or in other nearby agencies, 
storage space available, etc. We have 
found it more than satisfactory at 
Reavis. 

Not all schools, however, may wish 
to or be able to initiate a program 
such as this. No doubt there are some 
disadvantages to the use of microfilm. 
One is the fact that it cannot be 
circulated. However, at Reavis the 
current issues are available for circu- 
lation up to a year or two—depending 
on space available. I believe it is im- 
portant to re-emphasize that when 
considering the purchase of micro- 
film a school librarian should con- 
sider not only the expense of pur- 
chase, but also the long-range saving 
of money, time, and patience in using 
this modern, practical way to house 
back numbers of periodicals. 














Our School Libraries Abroad 





Report from Europe 


MILDRED L. NICKEL 


Coordinator of Libraries for the Dependent Schools 
of the United States Air Forces in Europe* 


S THIS is being written, it has 

been eight months since I left 
Illinois. Much has happened to me 
during this time, and I am sure that 
ILA has not stood still, either. I 
missed being in Rockford with you 
and thought of you all during that 
weekend. 

Many of you may be wondering 
what my job is, actually, and just 
what I do. Officially I am the Co- 
ordinator of Libraries for the De- 
pendent Schools of the United States 
Air Forces in Europe. There are 
sixty-seven of these schools, estab- 
lished for the children of Air Force 
personnel in Europe, Turkey, and 
North Africa — American type of 
schools, with American teachers and 
American students. They vary in size 
of enrollment from thirty students to 
three thousand. Nine of the schools 
are high schools. You will all be 
pleased to learn that there is a library 
in each school, that we have an over- 
all budget of $3.25 per pupil, and that 
$2.65 of that is for books alone. 
”* Miss Nickel is former Director of School Li- 


braries, Office of the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, Springfield. 


Books are ordered by the individual 
schools, the orders are sent to me, 
they are consolidated in my office, 
and the books are purchased in the 
States. Naturally it takes time to get 
them, but this cannot be helped. 
Magazine orders and encyclopedias 
are handled in the same way, and 
supplies are issued automatically 
from either this headquarters office 
or from the local air base. On the 
whole, our libraries function very 
well. 


In reality, much of my time is 
spent in visiting schools with other 
supervisors, just as I did in Illinois. 
The big difference, of course, is that 
the schools are so far apart. It is a 
long way from Norway to Saudi 
Arabia and from Morocco to Scot- 
land. Most of the time we travel by 
military aircraft, on bucket seats, and 
with parachutes always at hand, but 
occasionally we get to fly by com- 
mercial plane. That is a treat! 

When I visit a school library I not 
only evaluate the program, but many 
times I roll up my sleeves and ac- 
tually organize the collection, mark 
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the backs of books, re-arrange the 
furniture, etc. Incidentally, I do cen- 
tralized cataloging for all these 
schools, which is a new experience for 
me and is also a big job. This fall we 
have had a series of conferences for 
teachers and administrators through- 
out the Command, and I have been 
on each of these programs. After 
giving the same speech eleven times, 
I am getting tired of it, but I have 
three more to go—two in Libya and 
one in Turkey. 

As you may gather, I am enjoying 
this experience immensely. There are 
problems, of course, not the least of 
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which is getting accustomed to mili- 
tary red tape and terminology. But 
there are many compensations as 
well: seeing the boys and girls and 
teachers using their school libraries 
very effectively and feeling that I 
have had a small part in making 
these materials available to them. 
Naturally I have enjoyed being able 
to travel, although I must confess 
that most of what I have seen has 
been confined to air bases, hotels, and 
schools. There just isn’t time to be 
a tourist, but at least I have been in 
many parts of the world that I never 
thought I would see. 











Library Service in School 
Unit Districts: A Symposium 


Epitor’s Note: If no other point is made apparent in this symposium, the one clearly 
shown is that there is no definite pattern for library service in school unit districts. All 
have the same goal, that of providing effective library service to suit the needs, interests, 
and abilities of the students. The patterns of service vary according to the philosophy of 
the librarian and the administrators, to the previous methods of library service, and to the 
amount of money budgeted for library materials and equipment. 

The fact that the various patterns of service have been in operation for different 
periods of time also provides an opportunity to consider how time itself is a factor in the 


over-all view of the evolving program. 


LouIsE ANTHONY 


Five Years Growing 


MURIEL BENNETT 


Director of Libraries 
Community Unit School District No. 3, Hillsboro 


OW IN its fifth year, the Hills- 
boro Community Unit School 
District No. 3 library program is 
showing both bone and muscle. Since 
library literature offered little infor- 
mation on the subject of the adminis- 
tration of a library program in a unit 
school district, and since no two units 
are alike anyway, it became the 
problem of the administration and 
the director of libraries, when plan- 
ning the new library program, to 
develop a pattern best suited to the 
needs of our community. The board 
of education furnished the money; 
the administration, the “go-ahead”: 
and the director, the action. 


In February, 1954, the writer found 
herself appointed director of libraries 
for eighteen schools, with two central 
libraries and no staff to direct. The 
only answer was to engage the serv- 
ices of the teachers. The sixty-four 
dollar question was “how.” Rumor 
had it that all of the existing room 
collections would be put into a cen- 
tral pool. Resentment was high and 
co-operation very low, in view of such 
a situation. It became obvious that 
the first problem was one of public 
relations. So wearing my last year’s 
hat (salary increase must not be in 
evidence), my best smile, and bedside 
manner, I sallied forth (after having 
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first made peace with my high school 
assistants who had inherited, for the 
time being at least, the high school 
library responsibilities) to view the 
various classroom collections and 
their devoted keepers. 

This initial tour was surprising for 
both director and teachers. The di- 
rector made it plain that nothing 
would be taken away. At the same 
time she became secretly aware that 
there was little she would want to 
take if she could. She attempted to 
impress upon the teachers the idea 
that a library program would give 
them a service that would help them 
to do a better job of teaching. The 
response was overwhelming — every- 
one was willing to help. Time for 
experimentation was ripe! 

Step one was an inventory of class- 
room collections. It was decided that 
such an inventory should serve a 
triple purpose — inventory, weeding, 
and information for a unit shelflist. 
We devised a form card, had it 
printed, and had each teacher fill in 
the necessary information about each 
book in her collection. Step two was 
the placement of copies of the Chil- 
dren’s Catalog, A Basic Book Collec- 
tion for Elementary Grades, and A 
Basic Book Collection for Junior 
High Schools in each attendance 
center. Each teacher was asked to 
check her collection against these 
tools. Books not in these lists were 
set aside for re-evaluation and weed- 
ing. This process cleared out useless 
library books and textbooks. It also 
introduced the teachers to basic book 
selection tools and gave them some 
idea of the value of their room col- 
lections. Step three was the creation 
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of attractive library corners where 
none existed, or improving those that 
did. Two sections of counter-high 
shelving, a round table with chairs of 
suitable height for the age level to be 
served, and a bulletin board consti- 
tuted the initial equipment. 

While this renovating was going on, 
we borrowed a bookmobile and some 
three thousand books from the IIli- 
nois State Library. We made visits 
with the bookmobile to each attend- 
ance center every three weeks. This 
we did for two years before purchas- 
ing the vehicle. The third year we 
operated on a fifty-fifty basis with 
the state on the book collection. This 
year we are operating on our own 
steam with a collection of nearly six 
thousand books. 

At the end of the second year 
teachers began to see the inadequacy 
of their room collections and in many 
cases offered to donate them to the 
bookmobile. At the same time, we 
realized that we could not let 
the room collections die a natural 
death. Due to the size of our unit 
and the lack of transportation for 
materials, it was not easy or practical 
to depend entirely on the bookmobile 
or the shifting of materials in large 
quantities from one attendance center 
to another. The answer was a basic 
collection for each room. We now 
began adding to the room collections 
2s a basis for building a future central 
library. We held several faculty 
meetings to acquaint teachers with 
selection aids and library procedures 
as well as to study curriculum needs 
at all levels. Central purchasing, 
processing, and cataloging were de- 
cided upon. All gift funds, such as 
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PTA, student activity funds, and 
others, were to be cleared through the 
library office when used for library 
materials. To simplify matters, 
colored requisition cards were intro- 
duced. A green card is used for ma- 
terials purchased from the library 
budget; a pink card is used for special 
funds. These cards serve not only as 
purchase cards but as cards for the 
union shelflist. Emphasis is placed on 
curriculum materials and ready ref- 
erence in the individual classroom 
collections. These may be supple- 
mented by materials from the book- 
mobile and the materials center 


collection. Every book has a home 
library, indicated on the union shelf- 
list card along with grade and interest 
level of the book. Books are further 
identified for location and reading 


level by a colored patch painted on 
the spine of the book. 

At the end of four years we have 
further consolidated facilities into 
twelve attendance centers, with li- 
brary corners in every elementary 
classroom; we own a bookmobile with 
a six thousand book collection; and 
we have two central libraries, one in 
the junior high school with a trained 
teacher-librarian in charge, the other 
in the high school consisting of a 
reading room and separate reference 
room in charge of a teacher-librarian 
and the director of libraries. 

Library manners and procedures 
are taught from kindergarten through 
high school. Our collections include 
books, pamphlets, filmstrips, phono- 
graph records, pictures, vertical file 
materials, and a career file. A pro- 
fessional collection for teachers is 
maintained, with one section of 
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shelving in the bookmobile also de- 
voted to this purpose. 

Beginning with the fifth year, at 
the request of teachers who desired 
more information in various areas, a 
library workshop was held the last 
week in August for all unit teachers. 
Emphasis was pleced on reading 
guidance, book select'on (an exhibit 
of one thousand or more books was 
held), and book repair. Also, by trial 
and error, a policy manual was writ- 
ten for the unit, which explained all 
policies and procedures. A copy of 
this guide was placed in the hands 
of each teacher, principal, and ad- 
ministrator. This book has been 
worth all the toil and thought that 
went into it. 

To encourage in-service training 
for teachers, we have sponsored ex- 
tension courses and have had a work- 
shop, and we hold attendance-center 
faculty meetings for special problems. 

As soon as building space, money, 
and personne! are available, we plan 
to build a materials center to supple- 
ment all attendance centers and the 
bookmobile. We are now building the 
collection for the materials center and 
housing it in our high school and 
junior high school libraries. While 
this is not satisfactory, it is a be- 
ginning. We have not lost sight of 
our dream of having a central library 
in each attendance center that has a 
population of two hundred or more. 
All purchases and records are set up 
with a long-range goal. Each center 
has its own accession record, shelf- 
list, and catalog, as well as almost 
uniform equipment so that when the 
room and personnel are available, all 
we have to do is move in. 
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A uaion shelflist is maintained in 
the library office so that the director 
can keep an over-all view of all li- 
brary materials and refer one attend- 
ance center to another for materials 
when necessary. Teachers come to 
the library office to locate materials 
in other centers, or to borrow from 
the materials center collection. Since 
we have no transportation except the 
bookmobile, teachers may also tele- 
phone for materials which are de- 
livered when the bookmobile visits 
that particular center. 

We feel that our program is work- 
ing smoothly, considering the limited 
space and personnel. We are also be- 
ginning to see the results of our 
planning. Teachers are showing more 
and more interest in planning units 
of work with the librarian and they 
are asking for more “how-to-do-it”’ 
materials. Student assistants from 
each attendance center vie with each 
other to work on the bookmobile. 
These children are trained in circula- 
tion procedures and shelving. 

Bookmobile day is an important 
one for all the children. The circula- 
tion has more than doubled. Although 
each child is permitted two books per 
trip, he would take more if the sup- 
ply would allow it. These books are 
recirculated in the classroom until the 
bookmobile returns again. Student 
assistants in the classroom, under the 
supervision of the teacher, keep the 
circulation records. Few books have 
been lost or damaged. 

Our children are proud of their 
books and recommend subjects on 
which they would like books to be 
purchased. We feel that the children 
for whom the program was planned 
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are really the ones who are making it 
work. We have come in through the 
back door, so to speak. The children 
learn quickly, they remind their 
teachers, they make known their 
needs, and they present their de- 
mands. What librarian can forget or 
refuse a bright-eyed child who looks 
up and says, “Please bring me a book 
about stamps next time.” Yes, we 
keep a record of every request and 
try to find the right book for the 
right child as often as we can. In our 
unit the child, the teacher, the ad- 
ministrator, and the parent are on 
the team with the librarian. We reach 
the parent through the child and the 
books he takes into his home. We 
welcome every opportunity for per- 
sonal contact through PTA and com- 
munity service club speeches. We are 
trying to sell our program to the 
community, but we realize that our 
best salesmen are the children. 

So far we have had to leave the 
story hour to the teachers and the 
parents, but we are hoping that since 
the pattern for our program has 
finally crystallized and most of the 
mechanics have been set up, the li- 
brarian can soon be more active in 
this area. 

As in other units, our enro!lment is 
increasing rather rapidly. This means 
further need for building space and 
personnel. As the squeeze is felt and 
provision is made for the added en- 
rollment, we feel confident that the li- 
brary program will receive its share of 
the benefits. Much is still to be done, 
but we have laid our foundation, and 
we are reaching outward and upward 
to bring the best that our community 
can afford to our children, 





The Danville Plan 


HELEN E. WALKER 
Director, Elementary School Library Service, Danville 


HE DANVILLE elementary school 

library service, now in its ninth 
year of operation, is proving to be a 
workable and efficient program for 
supplying a wealth of books and li- 
brary materials to the 236 classrooms 
in the twenty elementary schools. 

The plan for the service, previously 
described in the January, 1953, issue 
of [illinois Libraries, is an adaption of 
the traditional plan for regional li- 
brary service to meet the needs of one 
city school district. From the Dan- 
ville Elementary School Library, 
books are sent daily into all class- 
rooms, as requested by pupils and 
teachers. 

During the past eight years there 
has been a steady growth of the book 
collection and services offered to both 
teachers and pupils. The new mimeo- 
graphed catalog, published in Sep- 
tember, 1958, lists 5,700 titles avail- 
able for classroom use. This catalog, 
in a loose-leaf binder, is so arranged 
that lists of new titles may easily be 
added to keep the material up to 
date. A manual is included in each 
catalog giving detailed directions on 
the use of the library service. Every 


classroom is provided with a catalog. 

Teachers and pupils may e‘ther re- 
quest books listed by means cf order 
blanks (so simply designed that mid- 
dle and upper grade children can use 
them independentiy) or they may 
come into the library to make per- 
sonal selections. Collections for units 
of work are also provided upon re- 
quest. 

In addition to the director, there is 
one full-time library clerk at the 
central library. Additional clerical 
help is supplied when needed. In each 
building, a teacher-librarian assumes 
the responsibility of service for that 
school. 

The Danville plan was originally 
designed to meet the increasing need 
for more library materials, until such 
time as libraries could be established 
in each school building. Currently six 
building libraries are in operation and 
are receiving a limited amount of ma- 
terials and help from the central li- 
brary service. We are presently an- 
ticipating a building program which 
will definitely include more school 
libraries and an expansion of our li- 
brary service. 





Substance of a Dream 


LOUISE ANTHONY 


Director of Library Services 
Alton Community Unit School District No. 11 


RF” TEN YEARS a dream has been 
in the making and in those ten 
years a program of co-ordinated ele- 
mentary and secondary school library 
service has evolved for 10,200 pupils 
in the Alton School District. That 
Alton’s boys and girls will continue 
their habits of reading for enjoyment 
and study in order to become in- 
formed adults is the ultimate goal of 
the program. 

And how is the substance of the 
dream to be achieved? Centralized 
libraries, with qualified librarians, in 
the five largest elementary schools. 
three junior high schools, and the 
senior high school give efficient li- 
brary service. Three bookmobiles— 
each with a trained librarian—serve 
the library needs of 2,500 pupils in 
nineteen elementary schools. It is the 
belief of the administration, the board 
of education, and the director of li- 
brary services that through book- 
mobiles more pupils are served more 
economically with a greater variety of 
instructional materials to suit their 
reading tastes, interests, and abilities 
than is possible with room collections. 
Stops are made every other week at 
the schools and students have a 
scheduled time on the bookmobile to 
browse and select books with the help 
of sympathetic librarians. 


The bookmobile librarians consult 
with teachers on curricular needs 
just as they would in a centralized 
library. In the Alton program of 
education for exceptional children. 
too, bookmobiles have their place. 
Here again the larger book collection 
on the bookmobiles makes it possible 
to offer a greater variety of materials 
to both slow and rapid learners. 

What are the mechanics of the De- 
partment of Library Services? These 
include central processing of all 
orders of instructional materials as 
well as selection, budget allocation. 
and ordering of supplies and library 
equipment. Book ordering is a year- 
long operation with book selection. a 
co-operative enterprise, based on rec- 
ommendations of teachers, librarians, 
and administrators. 

The “Bookhouse,” next to the 
board of education offices, is the 
center of cataloging operations for 
the school district. This is with the 
exception of library materials for the 
high school. The three high school 
librarians prefer to catalog their own 
materials, since they have sufficient 
time in their schedules and cataloging 
gives them a more immediate knowl- 
edge of contents. 

The schedules of the bookmobile 
librarians provide for at least two 
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half-days per week “in” the Book- 
house, which houses the central col- 
lection for the bookmobiles. At those 
periods the librarians supervise the 
replenishment of the bookmobile 
stock, change exhibits, sometimes 
catalog some of their materials, and in 
general “catch their breath” from the 
“rigors of the road.” The drivers as- 
sist the librarians as well as attend 
to the mechanical servicing and 
cleaning of the bookmobiles. 

In addition to the regular nine- 
month program the library program 
functions during eight weeks of the 
summer. Students on vacation are 
served by bookmobiles. Through co- 
operation with the public library, ar- 
rangements have been made for 
school bookmobiles to serve school 
district areas outside the corporate 
limits of Alton, while the public li- 
brary bookmobile takes on school 
patrons on its regular stops. Summer 
school and the summer curriculum 
committees of teachers also use li- 
brary facilities. 

Recently a plan has been instituted 
for the senior high school library to 
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remain open on Tuesday and Thurs- 
day nights for two hours. This plan 
accommodates students who do not 
have reference materials available at 
home. Early reaction has been favor- 
able. The extra work load is being 
rotated among seven librarians with 
additional pay for the extra hours. 

It has been said that the librarian 
is the best advertisement of her li- 
brary. Thirteen full-time librarians 
in Alton, under the guidance of the 
director of library services, have the 
efficiency and enthusiasm to serve 
children and their reading needs, the 
tact and willingness to co-operate 
with teachers, and the competency in 
librarianship to implement the library 
program. 

With an understanding board of 
education and superintendent, an 
adequate budget for maintenance of 
an up-to-date materials collection, 
sufficient space facilities, and co- 
operative and professionally trained 
librarians, the substance of the dream 
of a functioning library program in 
Alton is being ~chieved. 





“Meet Me in St. Louis” 


FR THE first time in the history of IASL more than four hundred librarians 
of Illinois are planning to meet in St. Louis for their spring workshop. 
The meeting will be held on April 17 and 18 at the Sheraton-Jefferson Hotel 
and will have as its theme, “School Libraries for Tomorrow’s Adults.” 

The program promises to be more than interesting. Dinner speakers will 
be Eleanor Ahlers, Executive Secretary of AASL, speaking on “Reaching the 
Stars”; and Rachel De Angelo, Co-ordinator of the Library Extension Pro- 
gram at Queen’s College, Flushing, New York, speaking on “Libraries and 
Readers—Future Tense.” 

Luncheon speakers will include James D. Logsdon, Superintendent 
Thornton Township High School and Junior College. There will also be 
an author luncheon. 


Tours to Alton school libraries will be Saturday afternoon’s adventure. 
A large group of exhibitors will be in attendance at the conference. 


Lloyd Bingham, Publicity Chairman, is urging everyone to watch for 
reservation blanks that will be in the mail early in March. 


PRELIMINARY PROGRAM 


Friday, April 17, 1959 
9:00 a.m. IASL Executive Board Meeting 
9:00-12:00 Registration and Exhibits 
12:30 p.m. Luncheon and First General Session 
3:30- 5:00 p.m. Exhibits 
7:00 p.m. Dinner and Second General Session 


Saturday, April 18, 1959 


8:00- 9:00 a.m. Continental Breakfast and Third General Session 
9:00- 9:50 a.m. Coffee and Exhibits 
9:50-11:30 a.m. Fourth General Session; Business Meeting 
12:00- 2:30 p.m. Luncheon and Fifth General Session 
3:00- 6:00 p.m. Tours 
7:00 p.m. Dinner and Sixth General Session 
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Directory of School Libraries 


ABINGDON 
Abingdon Com. Unit H. S. 
Anita White 
ALBION 
Edwards Co. Com. Unit H. &. 
Carrie Esarey 
ALEDO 
Aledo Com. Unit H. S. 
Ruth B. Thoman 
Roosevelt Mil. Academy 
Eugene J. St. Marie 
ALEXIS 
Alexis Com. Unit H. S. 
Marilyn Peake 
ALLENDALE 
Allendale Com. H. S. 
Evelyn P. Lett 
ALPHA-WOODHULL 
Alwood Com. Unit H. S&S. 
Irene McGaughy 
Alwood Jr. H. S. 
Alice Shetler 
ALTAMONT 
Altamont Com. Unit H. S. 
Emma Luttes 
ALTON 
Alton Com. Unit Sr. H. S. 
Dorotha Bosket 
Marie Behymer 
Central Jr. H. S. 
Eloise Price 
East Jr. H. S. 
Mary K. Welborn 
Wilma Schwarz 
North Jr. H. S. 
Mildred Petitt 
West Jr. H. S. 
Bette Jayne Hall 


Clara Barton Elem. Sch. 
Eloise Price 

Clifton Hill Elem. Sch. 
Lenora Ellis 

Delmar Elem. Sch. 
Charlotte Stamper 


Douglas and Washington Elem. 


Wanda Gidcumb 
Horace Mann Elem. Sch. 
Clara Kritzon 
McKinley-Delmar Elem. Sch. 
Charlotte Stamper 
Rufus Easton Elem. Sch. 
Elizabeth Main 
Western Mil. Academy 
Joseph W. Sutton 
Director of Library Services 
Louise Anthony 
Bookmobile Librarians 
Maxine Stevenson 
Wanda Gidcumb 
Patricia Ellis 
ALTO PASS 
Alto Pass Com. H. S. 
Helen R. Sirles 
AMBOY 
Amboy Com. Unit H. S. 
Olive Stoffregen 
ANNA 
Anna-Jonesboro Com. Hi. S. 
Janet McGee 
ANNAWAN 
Annawan Com. Unit H. S. 
Rosalie Burns 
ANTIOCH 
Antioch Twp. H. S. 
Polly Boaz 








high school 


heights 
junior 
military 
school 
senior; sister 
township 
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ARCOLA 
Arcola Com. Unit H. S. 
Mildred Rea 
AREN ZVILLE 
Arenzville Com. Unit H. S. 
Ruth C. Hierman 
Arenzville-Chapin Com. Unit H. S. 
Mildred Riley 
ARGENTA 
Argenta Com. Unit H. S. 
Geraldean Kirby 
ARGO 
Argo Com. H. S. 
Dorothy Portner 
Morton Newman 
ARLINGTON HEIGHTS 
Arlington Hts. Twp. H. S. 
Mildred Bopp 
Donna Timm 
Arlington Hts. Jr. H. S. 
Ruby Walker 
ARMINGTON 
Hittle Twp. H. S. 
Betty Hill 
ARMSTRONG 
Armstrong Twp. H. S. 
Zella B. Laury 
ARTHUR 
Arthur Com. Unit H. S. 
Lola Sistler 
ASHLAND 
Ashland Com. Unit H. S. 
Jacqueline L. Blessman 
ASHLEY 
Ashley Twp. H. S. 
Donna Brinkerhoff 
ASHTON 
Ashton Com. Unit H. S. 
Helen Sanford 
ASSUMPTION 
Assumption Com. Unit H. 8, 
Marilyn Jordan 
ASTORIA 
Astoria Com. Unit H. S. 
Clara Trimpe 
ATHENS 
Athens Com. Unit H. S. 
Evans Britten 


ATKINSON 
Atkinson Com. Unit H. S. 
Mary Alice Healey 
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ATLANTA 
Atlanta Com. Unit H. S. 
Carol Fox 
ATWOOD 
Atwood Com. Unit H. S. 
Irene Davenport 
AUBURN 
Auburn Com. Unit H. S. 
Lucy Wright 
AUGUSTA 
Augusta Com. Unit H. S. 
Jack Engel 
AURORA 
East H. S. 
Marian Thompson 
Etha Whitenack 
Madonna H. S. 
Sr. M. Kenneth 
Marmion Mil. Academy 
Rev. Rene Cyr 
West H. S. 
Mary Greenawalt 
Franklin Jr. H. S. 
Dorothy Ridinger 
Bardwell Elem. Sch. 
Harriet Lies 
AVISTON 
Aviston Com. H. S. 
Pauline De Hass 
AVON 
Avon Com. Unit H. S. 
Russell Newman 
BARDOLPH 
Bardolph Com. H. S. 
Estelle McGrew 
BARRINGTON 
Barrington Con. H. S. 
Martha Boling 
Barrington Elem. Sch. 
Virginia Bonne 
BARRY 
Barry Com. Unit H. S. 
Alice B. Franklin 
BATAVIA 
Batavia H. S. 
Ruth Northrup 
BATH 
Balyki Cons. H. S. 
Walter Blessman 
BEARDSTOWN 
Beardstown Com. Unit H. S. 
Geraldine Long 
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BEASON BLOOMINGTON 
Beason Com. H. S. Bloomington H. S. 
Grace Lessen Margaret Noble 
BEAVERVILLE Trinity H. S. 
Holy Family Academy Sr. Janet 
Sr. Mary Thomas Irving Jr. H. S. 
BEECHER Ruby M. Hundley 
Beecher Com. Unit H. S. Bent Sch. 
Jean French Helen Stordeur 
BEECHER CITY Washington Sch. 
Beecher City Com. H. S. Evelyn Botkin 
Wilma Heathcock BLUE ISLAND 
BELLEVILLE Blue Island Com. H. S. 
Belleville Twp. H. S. and Jr. Coll. Lewis Bartley 
Ruth Glass Ann Echols 
Mary Gum Kathryn A. Haebich 
Belleville Jr. H. S. Virginia S. Jones 
Lelia Johnson Lucille Rush 
Cathedral H. S. Blue Island Jr. H. S. 
Brother Richard Middleton Bernice Fridholm 


BELLFLOWER BLUE MOUND 
Bellflower Twp. H. S. Blue Mound Com. Unit H. S. 
Gladys Bane David Cooprider 
BELVIDERE BLUFFS 
Belvidere Com. Unit H. S. Bluffs Com. Unit H. S. 
Margery Hinrichs Stanley Miller 


Belvidere Jr. H. S. BLUFORD 


Florence Wascher Webber Twp. H. S. 


BEMENT Charles Ice 


Bement Com. Unit H. S. 


BOWEN 
Isabelle Houston 


Bowen Com. Unit H. S. 
Romelle Clark 
BRADFORD 
Bradford Twp. H. S. 
Sallie VanZant 


BENLD 
Benld Com. Cons. H. S. 
Michael D. Polonius 
BENSENVILLE 
Fenton Com. H. S. iadane 
BENTON eepetrea mes Bradley-Bourbonnais Com. H. S. 
Benton Cons. H. S. Marjorie Schaeve 
Louise Little BRAIDWOOD 
BETHALTO Reed-Custer Twp. H. S. 
Civic Memorial Com. H. S. Sally Verchio 
Florence McGee BREESE 
Mae Rhine Breese Com. Unit H. S. 
BETHANY Nalown Shelton 
Bethany Com. Unit H. S. Mater Dei H. S. 
Joyce Brewer Sr. M. Leonard Skevington 
BISMARCK BRIDGEPORT 
Bismarck Twp. H. S. Bridgeport Twp. H. S. 
Barbara Boggess Edith Griggs 
BLANDINSVILLE BRIMFIELD 
Good Hope H. S. Brimfield Com. Unit H. S. 
Ethel Carrison Bonita Voss 
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BROADLANDS 
ABL Senior Com. Unit H. S. 
Dorotha Keefe 
BROOKPORT 
Brookport H. S. 
Pat Lacy 
BROWNSTOWN 
Brownstown Com. Unit H. S. 
Marlena Johnson 
BRUSSELS 
Brussels Com. H. S. 
Howard E. Wrench 
BUCKLEY 
Buckley-Loda Com. Unit H. S. 
Minerva Himmel 
Kenneth Yates 
BUDA 
Buda Twp. H. S. 
Betty High 
BUFFALO 
Tri-City Com. Unit H. S. 
Jeanette Nevitt 
BUNKER HILL 
Bunker Hill Com. Unit H. S. 
Elizabeth Sutton 
BUREAU 


Bureau Twp. H. S. 
Evelyn Smith 
BURLINGTON-PLATO CENTER 
Central H. S. 
Eileen Carey 


BUSHNELL 
Bushnell-Prairie City Com. Unit H. S. 
Adele Armstrong 
BYRON 
Byron Com. Unit H. S. 
Helen Kipping 
CAHOKIA 
Cahokia Commonfield Com, Unit H. S. 
Vida Hunter 
CAIRO 
Cairo H. S. 
James W. Pigg 
Sumner H. S. 
Pattie C. Wade 
CALUMET CITY 
Thornton Fractional North Twp. H. S. 
Edmond Williams 
Thornton Fractional South Twp. H. S. 
Mary A. Spelbring 
CAMBRIDGE 
Cambridge Com. Unit H. S. 
Inez Kenward 
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CAMPBELL HILL 
Trico Com. Unit H. S. 
Mary Morgan 
CAMP POINT 
Camp Point-Clayton-Golden Com. Unit 
H. S. 
Gertrude Damrow 
CANTON 
Canton Senior H. S. 
Ruth Cagley 
CARBONDALE 
Attucks Com. H. S. 
Misanna Ikard 
Carbondale Com. H. S. 
Naomi Patheal 
Southern Illinois Univ. H. S. 
Cora Thomassen 
Lincoln Jr. H. S. 
Katie M. Rushing 
Attucks Elem. Sch. 
Thelma Walker 
CARLINVILLE 
Carlinville Com. Unit H. S. 
Ruth Karloski 
CARLYLE 
Carlyle Com. Unit H. S. 
Betty Jeanne Robertson 
CARMI 
Carmi Twp. H. S. 
E. Wave Jamerson 
CARRIER MILLS 
Carrier Mills Com. H. S. 
Mabel Porter 
CARROLLTON 
Carrollton Com. Unit H. S. 
William G. Webber 
CARTERVILLE 
Carterville Com. Unit H. S. 
LaVerne Armstrong 
Carterville Elem. Schs. 
Mamie Walker 
CARTHAGE 
Carthage Com. H. S. 
Ruth Riggs 
CASEY 
Casey Com. Unit H. S. 
Kathryn Mankin 
CATLIN 
Catlin Twp. H. S. 
Marian Walsh 
CAVE IN ROCK 
Cave in Rock Com. H. S. 
Laura Switzer 
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CENTRALIA 
Centralia Twp. High and Jr. Coll. 
Vera Goessling 
Rachel Wilkes 
CERRO GORDO 
Cerro Gordo Com. Unit H. S. 
Irene Murray 
CHADWICK 
Chadwick Com. H. S. 
Eldon Almquist 
CHAMPAIGN 
Champaign Senior Com. Unit H. S. 
Deane W. Hill 
Edison Jr. High School 
Patricia S. Arledge 
Franklin Jr. H. S. 
Gladys Marsh 
CHANDLERVILLE 
Chandlerville Com. Unit H. S. 
Glenn Sappington 
CHARLESTON 
Chazleston Com. Unit H. S. 
Florine Osborn 
Jefferson Jr. H. S. 
Madeline Wood 
CHATHAM 
Ball-Chatham Com. Unit Dist. 
Ruth Watts 
CHATSWORTH 
Chatsworth Com. Unit H. S. 
Gladys Waren 
CHENOA 
Chenoa Com. Unit H. S. 
Bernadine Jones 
CHESTER 
Chester Com. Unit H. S. 
Virginia Hailey 
CHICAGO HEIGHTS 
Bloom Twp. H. S. 
Daniel Drabik 
Catherine Haworth 
Pearl Hess 
CHILLICOTHE 
Chillicothe Twp. H. S. 
Claude Scott 
CHRISMAN 
Chrisman Com. Unit H. S. 
Millard L. Yount 
CHRISTOPHER 
Christopher Com. H. S. 
Margaret Crowe 
Lincoln Jr. H. S. 
Betty Heinzman 


CLINTON 
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CICERO 


J. Sterling Morton Twp. H. S. and 
Jr. Coll. 

O. C. Spicer — Head 

B. Bonthron 

V. C. Brown 

A. R. Clark 

V. J. Hamilton 

V. L. Hoehn 

C. W. Koch 

J. J. Meagher 

V. C. Teter 
Cicero Elem. 

Myrtle Leifheit 

Irene Meikle 
Burnham Sch. 

Hazel Borck 
Cicero Sch. 

Helen Kemfield 
Columbus Sch. 

Ida Shaw 
Drexel Sch. 

Bertha Rada 
Goodwin Sch. 

Marie Slepicka 
Hawthorne Sch. 

Mary Warchol 
Lincoln Sch. 

Sylvia Ashworth 
McKinley Sch. 

E. McRose 
Roosevelt Sch. 

Helen Sipiora 
Wilson Sch. 

Grace Hillebrand 


CISNE 


Cisne Com. Unit H. S. 
Vera Lea Graddy 


CISSNA PARK 


Cissna Park Com. Unit H. S. 
Margaret Hustedt 


CLAY CITY 


Clay City Com. H. S. 
Elizabeth Bourland 


CLIFTON 


Central Com. Unit H. S. 
Mary Jo Carney 


Clinton Com. Unit H. S. 
Lorene McKelvey 


CUAL CITY 


Coal City Twp. H. S. 
Richard Ryszewski 
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COBDEN 
Cobden H. S. 
Ethel Parr Glover 
COLCHESTER 
Colchester Com. Unit H. S. 
Rachel Weinberg 
COLFAX 
Colfax-Octavia Com. Unit H. S. 
Juanita Heath 
COLLINSVILLE 
Collinsville Com. Unit H. S. 
Dorothy Eckart 
Webster Jr. H. S. 
Grace Orcutt 
COLUMBIA 
Columbia Com. Unit H. S. 
Mary Elizabeth Ahlberg 
COLUSA 
Colusa Com. Cons. H. S. 
Clifford Everhart 


CORDOVA 
Riverside Sr. H. S. 
Josephine Feaster 
CORNELL 
Cornell Com. H. S. 
Joseph Soltis 
COULTERVILLE 
Coulterville H. S. 
Delbert Penrod 


COWDEN 
Cowden Com. H. S. 
Manson Couch 
CRAB ORCHARD 
Crab Orchard Com. Unit .H. Ss. 
Marian Humphreys 
CRESCENT CITY 
Crescent-Iroquois Com. H. S, 
Natalie Wessels 
CRETE 
Crete-Monee Com. Unit H. S. 
Beverly Bradford 
CROSSVILLE 
Crossville Com. Unit H. S. 
Emigene Harris 
CRYSTAL LAKE 
Crystal Lake Com. H. S. 
Ruth Vestling 
Patricia Hill 
CUBA 
Fulton Co. Com. Unit H. S. 
Carol Vander Hamm 
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CULLOM 
Cullom Com. H. S. 
Joann Van Antwerp 


DAHLGREN 
Dahlgren Com. H. S. 
Ada Glenn 


DAKOTA 
Dakota Com. Unit H. S. 
Ruth Lycan 


DALLAS CITY 
Dallas City Com. H. S. 
Leah Everson 


DANVERS 
Danvers Com. Unit H. S. 
Wilma A. Rush 


DANVILLE 
Danville Com. Cons. H. S. 
Charline Galloway 
Danville Elem Schs. 
Helen Walker 


DECATUR 
Eisenhower H. S. 
Lloyd Bingham 
MacArthur H. S. 
Velma Cravens 
St. Teresa H. S. 
Mother Celeste Despres 
Stephen Decatur H. S. 
Esther Fry 
Centennial Jr. H. S. 
John Dingman 
Johns Hill Jr. H. S. 
Caryl Conely 
Roosevelt Jr. H. S. 
Betty Woodring 
Woodrow Wilson Jr. H. S. 
Phyllis Kraft 
Co-ordinator of L. Services 
Rosemary Donahue 





DEERFIELD 
Bannockburn Sch. 
Evelyn Meyer 
DEKALB 
DeKalb Com. Unit H. S. 
Glorieux Rayburn 
DELAVAN 
Delavan Com. Unit H. S. 
Lois Hyde 


DEPUE 
DePue H. S. 
Lupe Ponce 
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DES PLAINES Hampshire Jr. H. S. 
Des Plaines-Park Ridge Maine Twp. Esther Samuelson 
HLS. DUNLAP 
Therese R. Korenic Dunlap Twp. H. S. 
Florence D. Kuhn Barbara Lauderdale 
Janet A. Meyer DUPO 
Marjorie E. Ison Dupo Com. Unit H. S. 


Thacker Jr. H. S. 
Margaret Riddle 
Algonquin Sch. 


Florence Daugherty 
Dupo Elem. Schs. 
Jennie Miller 


Barbara Esthus ames 
—_— - DuQuoin Twp. H. S. 
Janice Doherty 
South Sch Gertrude Morris 
Barbara Rioux DURAND 
Durand Com. Unit H. S. 
DIETERICH . 
Dietrich Com. Unit H. S. Joan Barry 
DWIGHT 


Doyne Winterrowd 
Dwight Twp. H. S. 


DIVERNON Irma Hewitt 
Divernon Com. Unit H. S. : tas 
EARLVILLE 
Thomas Lee 


Earlville Com. Unit H. S. 
Margaret Bullock 
EAST ALTON 


DIXON East Alton Jr. H. S. 
Dixon Unit Dist. H. S. S. Adele McDonald 


Edith Heinle EAST DUBUQUE 


Divernon School Unit #13 
Bessie J. Patton 





DONGOLA East Dubuque H. S. 
Dongola H. S. Dorothy Wagner 
Helen Rolfe EAST LYNN 
June Whitlow East Lynn Twp. H. S. 
DONOVAN Melvin C. Root 
Donovan Com. Unit H. S. EAST MOLINE 
Margaret Eskengren East Moline United Twp. H. S. 
DOW NERS GROVE Dale Carrison 
Downers Grove Com. H. S. : ; Esther McNutt 
Edith Campbell EASTON 
Herrick Jr. H. S. Easton Com. Unit H. S. 
Joan K. Wilson Mary Ward 
O’Neill Jr. H. S. EAST PEORIA 
LoRena Schorman East Peoria Com. H. S. 
DOW NS-ELLSWORTH Esther Baker 
Downs Com. Unit H. S. EAST ST. LOUIS 
Barbara Priest East St. Louis Sr. H. S. 
Ellsworth Com. Unit H. S. Ethel Oldendorph 
Lela Tilbury Lincoln H. S. 
DUNDEE Theria Jackson 
Carpentersville Com. Unit H. S. Clark Jr. H. S. 
Virginia Sanborn Helen Hallaran 
Hampshire Com. Unit H. S. Lansdowne Jr. H. S. 
Esther Samuelson R. Saltzman 
Dundee Jr. H. S. Rock Jr. H. S. 
Marjorie Muzik Florence Cooper 
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EDINBURG 
Edinburg Com. Unit H. S. 
Mildred Sadler 
EDWARDSVILLE 
Edwardsville Sr. H. S. 
Vivian Thompson 
Jr. H. S. 
Edith Little 
EFFINGHAM 


Effingham Com. Unit H. S. 


Charles Smith 
Central Sch. 
Faye Hagev 
ELDORADO 
Eldorado Twp. H. S. 
Helen Barnes 
ELGIN 
Elgin Academy 
Eliza Van Pelt 
Elgin H. S. and Com. Coll. 
Elien Hackman 
Ethel Hoaglund 
St. Edward H. S. 
Mary Harris 
Abbott Jr. H. S. 
Margaret Nelson 
Ellis Jr. H. S. 
Esther Hauser 
Larsen Jr. H. S. 
Florence Victor 
ELIZABETH 
Elizabeth Com. Unit H. S. 
Paul Sammon 
ELKHART 
Elkhart Com. H. S. 
Reva Johnson 
ELKVILLE 
Elkville Com. H. S. 
Kenneth Hardway 
ELMHURST 
York Community H. S. 
Vivian C. Adams 
Myrtle Ellis 
Ruth Kinney 
Alice Parish 
Jr. H. S. 
Virginia Olsen 
ELM WoOoD 
Elmwood Com. H. S. 
Lorene Baughman 
ELMWOOD PARK 
Elmwood Park Com. Unit 
Eva Ring 
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John Mills Sch. 
Laura Anderson 
EL PASO 
El Paso Com. H. S. 
Agard H. Bailey 


ENFIELD 
Enfield Com. Unit H. S. 
Shirley Smith 


EQUALITY 
Equality Twp. H. S. 
Audrey Shann 
ERIE 
Erie Com. H. S. 
Dorothy A. Meier 


EUREKA 
Eureka Com. Unit H. S. 
Ruth King 
EVANSTON 
Evanston Twp. H. S. 
Beatrice Heilegar 
Alice Johnson 
Pearl Krause 
Margaret Nicholsen 
Mary Ann Swanson 
Evanston Elem. Schs. 
Harriette Crummer 
Central and Lincoln Schs. 
Helen Renthal 
College Hill Sch. 
Betty Kelley 
Dawes Sch. 
JoAnn Harris 
Dewey and Noyes Elem. Sch. 
Dianne Butler 
Foster Sch. 
Harriette Crummer 
Haven Sch. 
Charlotte Bryce 
Lincolnwood Sch. 
Grace Civis 
Miller Sch. 
Eloise Rue 
Nichols Sch. 
Mary Alice Willett 
Oakton School 
Katherine Block 
Orrington end Willard Schs. 
Donnabelle Secrist 
Skiles Elem. Sch. 
Joy Simons 
Timber Ridge Elem. Sch. 
Floise Manske 
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Washington Sch. 
Etta Mae McElroy 
EVERGREEN PARK 
Evergreen Park Com. H. S. 
Margaret Banks 
FAIRBURY 
Fairbury-Cropsey Com. Unit HL S&S. 
Thomas Robbins 
FAIRFIELD 
Fairfield Com. H. S. 
Joseph Grubb 
Fairfield Elem. Sch. 
James Paul 
FAIRVIEW 
Spoon River Valley Senior H. 8S. 
Mary Kennelly 
Ellisville Elem Sch. 
Mrs. Holsinger 
FARINA 
LaGrove Com. Unit H. 8. 
Lucile Hays 
FARMER CITY 
Moore H. S. 
Mary Ceibert 
FARMINGTON 
Farmington Com. H. S. 
Edith Bishop 
Farmington Jr. H. S. 
Mary B. Wright 
FINDLAY 
Findlay Com. Unit H. S. 
Harriett Overbeck 
FISHER 
Fisher Com. Unit H. S. 
William Nye 
FLANAGAN 
Flanagan Com. Unit H. S. 
Jean Ann Wellman 
FLORA 
Flora Twp. H. S. 
Dorothy Pritchett 
FOREST PARK 
Forest Park Elem. Sch. 
Joan Gawlik 
FORREST 
Forrest-Strawn-Wing Com. Unit H. 8S. 
R. R. Aleshire 
FORRESTON 
Forreston Com. H. S. 
Mildred Capps 
FOX LAKE 
Grant Com. H. S. 
Claire Kraus 
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FRANKLIN 
Franklin Com. Unit H. S. 
Ruth Tulpin 
FRANKLIN PARK 
East Leyden Com. H. S. 
Nellie Stickle 
West Leyden Com. H. S. 
Helen St. John 
FREEBURG 
Freeburg Com. H. S. 
Joyce France 
FREEPORT 
Freeport Sr. H. S. 
Marjorie Kroehler 
Freeport Jr. H. S. 
Sarah M. Cash 
FULTON 
Fulton Com. H. S. 
Flossie N. Hinman 
Fulton Jr. H. S. 
Mary Lou Hannafan 
GALATIA 
Galatia Com. Unit H. S. 
Jane Wickham 
GALENA 
Galena H. S. 
Persis Donahoe 
GALESBURG 
Galesburg Sr. Com. Unit H. S. 
Sanford Flickinger 
Galesburg Jr. H. S. 
Jeanette Swickard 
Galesburg Elem. Schs. 
Virginia Gustafson 
GALVA 
Galva Com. Unit H. S. 
Thelma Davis 
GARDNER 
Gardner-S. Wilmington Twp. H. S. 
Frances Pfeifer 
GENESEO 
Geneseo Sr. Com. Unit H. S. 
Jean E. Gilborne 
GENEVA 
Geneva Com. Unit H. S. 
Lois Springer 
GENOA 
Genoa-Kingston Com. Unit H. S 
Gladys Wibking 
GEORGETOWN 
Georgetown Twp. H. S. 
Alice Rees 
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GIBSON CITY 


Gibson City Com. Unit H. S. 


Gladys Dueringer 
GILLESPIE 
Gillespie Com. Unit H. S. 
Edith Strehle 
GILMAN 
Gilman Com. Unit H. S. 
Gladys Gordon 
GIRARD 
Girard Com. Unit H. S. 
Helen H. Smith 
GLASFORD 
Timber Twp. H. S. 
Edwin Booher 
GLENCOE 
Glencoe Elem. Schs. 
Audrey Carpenter 
Carolyn Ferguson 
GLEN ELLYN 
Glenbard Twp. H. S. 
Virginia Followell 
Glen Ellyn Jr. H. S. 
Ruby Knauff 
GLENW°OD 
Glenwood School for Boys 
Rosalind Buchtel 
GOLCONDA 
Pope Co. Com. Unit H. S. 
Elsie Trampe 
GOREVILLE 
Goreville Twp. H. S. 
Sybil Kelley 
GORHAM 
Gorham Com. Unit H. S. 
Charles G. Mattingly 
GRAND CHAIN 
Grand Chain Com. H. S. 
Grethel B. Riggs 
GRANITE CITY 


Granite City Sr. Com. Unit H. S. 


Frances Lynch 
Granite City Jr. H. S. 
Frances Lynch 
GRANT PARK 


Grant Park Com. Unit H. S. 


Antoinette Tejeda 
GRANVILLE 
Hopkins Twp. H. S. 
Wilhelmina Whitaker 
GRAYSLAKE 
Grayslake Com. H. S. 
Richard Bennett 
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GRAYVILLE 
Grayville Com. Unit H. S. 
Billie Duncan 
GREENFIELD 
Greenfield Com. Unit H. S. 
Lorene Sooy 
GREEN VALLEY 
Green Valley Com. H. S. 
Mildred Dillon 
GREENVIEW 
Grenview Com. Unit H. S. 
Nancy C. McLoud 
GREENVILLE 
Bond Co. Com. Unit H. S. 
Ellene Budde 
Greenville Elem. Sch. 
Gladys Gooch 
GRIDLEY 
Gridley Com. Unit H. S. 
Ronald Onken 
GRIGGSVILLE 
Griggsville Com. Unit H. S. 
Armour Schlotfeldt 
GURNEE 
Warren Twp. H. S. 
Marian Decker 
HAMILTON 
Hamilton Com. Cons. H. S. 
Mariann Metz 
HANOVER 
Hanover Com. H. S. 
Edith Morrison 
HARDIN 
Calhoun Com. Unit H. S. 
Leone Ringhausen 
HARLEM 
Harlem Cons. H. S. 
Nancy McCullough 
HARRISBURG 
Harrisburg Twp. H. S. 
Barbara Marquess 
Jr. H. S. 
Pearl Stankunas 
HARTSBURG 


Hartsburg-Emden Com. Unit H. S. 


Ethel Finley 
HARVARD 
Harvard Com. Unit H. S. 
Dorothy H. Thompson 
HARVEY 
Thornton Twp. H. S. 
Herman Alwin 
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Fannie Mae Bartman HINCKLEY 
Mary Tomlinson Hinckley-Big Rock Com. Unit H. S. 
Whittier Elem. Sch. Helen Barrett 
Ethel Foster HINSDALE 
HAVANA Hinsdale Twp. H. S. 
Havana Com. H. S. Lois Lackore 
Mildred Gant Jean Nelson 
Havana Jr. H. S. Hinsdale Elem. Schs. 
Victoria Kuntzmann Margaret Hall 


Central Elem. Sch. 


HOMER 
Mabel Doxstaner 


Homer Com. Cons. H. S. 


SERIO. Jettie Hocker 
Alden-Hebron Com. Cons. H. S. siiaiatiaaiias 
Lemna Vogt Homewood Elem. Sch. 
meena Hilma Samulowitz 
Hennepin Twp. H. S. 
Barbara Hall eo 
Hoopeston Sr. H. S. 
sean Mary Messner 
Henning Com. H. S. 
Mary Rardin HOPSDALE 
: Hopedale Com. H. S. 
HENRY : a 
Henry-Senachwine Cons. H. S. Ailene Schneider 
John Sears SUMS 
HERRICK Young American H. S. 
Herrick Com. H. S. Bonnie Cremonie 
Daisy McFee Brocton H. S. 
cmmenees Marion Shutzbaugh 
Herrin Twp. H. S. HUNTLEY 
Thomas Kilpatrick Huntley Com. Cons. H. S. 
HERSCHER Doreen Flinn 
Herscher Com. Unit H. S. HURST 
Abbie Dickman Hurst-Bush Com. H. S. 
HEY WORTH Ralph Layman 
Heyworth Com. Unit H. S. HUTSONVILLE 
Ruth Dowell Hutsonville Com. Unit H. S. 
HIGHLAND LeRoy Morris 
Highland Com. Unit H. S. ILLIOPOLIS 
Betty Verble Illiopolis Com. Unit H. S. 
St. Paul H. S. Wilma E. Cline 
Sr. Mary Charles Ann INDUSTRY 
HIGHLAND PARK Industry Com. Unit H. S. 
Highland Park Twp. H. S. Dorothy Underwood 
Mae Swanson JACKSONVILLE 
Dorothy Teare Jacksonville H. S. 
Highland Park Elem. Schs. Irene Ainsworth 
Eleanor Burke Jacksonville Eiem. Schs. 
HILLSBORO Frances Blesse 
Hillsboro Com. Unit H. S. J. B. Turner Jr. H. S. 
Muriel Bennett E. Colleen Knapp 
Katharine Nordsick JAMAICA 
Hillsboro Jr. H. S. Jamaica Cons. H. S. 


Louisa Moore Emily Goodwin 
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JERSE YVILLE KEITHSBURG 
Jerseyville Co. Com. Unit H. S. Keithsburg Com. H. S. 
Ruth Daniels Emily Fullerton 
Winifred Dougherty KEMPTON 
JOHNSTON CITY Kempton-Cabery Com. Unit H. S. 


Johnston City Com. Unit H. 8. } Lester Settle 
Marguerite Barra KENILWORTH 
Washington Elem. Sch. Joseph Sears Elem. Sch. 
Marguerite Barra Edith M. Stryker 
KEWANEE 
Kewanee Com. Unit H. S. 
Minnie Ferguson 
Central Jr. H. S. 
Miriam Speicher 
Marie Verbout 
KINCAID 
South Fork Com. H. S. 
Elizabeth Yarber 
KINDERHOOK 
West Pike Com. Unit H. S. 
Ethel Knodel 
KINMUNDY 
Kinmundy-Alma Com. Unit H. S. 
Maxine Williams 
KIRKLAND 
Hiawatha Com. Unit H. S. 
JOPPA Lucretia Bennett 
Joppa Com. H. S. KIRK Woop 
Lois Darnell Kirkwood Twp. H. S. 
jJoY Evelyn Work 
Joy Com. H. S&S. KNOXVILLE 
Shirley Morrow Knoxville Com. Unit H. S. 
Bessie Meredith 


JOLIET 
Joliet Twp. H. S. and Jr. Coll. 
James A. Boula 
George A. Fox 
Lottie Skidmore 
Robert R. Tweedle 
St. Francis Academy 
Sr. Mary Clarice 
Gompers Jr. H. S. 
Madeline Otte 
Hufford Jr. H. S. 
Florence Grab 
Washington Jr. H. S. 
Mary Tracy 
Catholic Sch. 
Rev. Aquinas Haule 


KANEVILLE 
Kaneland Com. Unit H. S. LACON 
Alice Leppert Lacon-Varna Mid-Co. Com. Unit H. S 
Barbara Martin 
LAFAYETTE 
LaFayette Twp. H. S. 
Grace Hoadley 
LAGRANGE 
Broadview Academy 
Marilyn Finash 
LaGrange-Lyons Twp. H. S. 
Edith Brown 
Marion Chalmers 
Luetta Darling 
Geraidine Westerveld 
KANSAS ’ Nazareth Academy 
Kansas Com. Unit H. S. Sr. Mary Rita 
Tressa Bennett Congress Park Sch. 
KARNAK Emma Dopp 
Karnak Com. H. S. Cossitt Sch. 
Suzann Nix Mildred Winslow 


KAN KAKEE 
Kankakee Sr. H. S. 
Gladys Ehrhardt 
St. Joseph Sem. 
Sr. St. Catherine Marie 
St. Patrick Central H. S. 
Sr. St. Thomas 
East Jr. H. S. 
Delphine Brule 
West Jr. H. S. 
Ethel Ferne Knecht 
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Forest Road Sch. 
Florence Taylor 
Goodman Ave. Sch. 
Jeanne Schulenberg 
Oak Ave. Sch. 
Mabel FitzSimons 
Ogden Sch. 
Jeanne Schulenberg 
LAHARPE 
LaHarpe Com. H. S. 
Hazel Ellberg 
LAKE FOREST 
Convent of the Sacred Heart 
Mother Tallmadge 
Lake Forest Twp. H. S. 
C. Randall Wellman 
Lake Forest Elem. Schs. 
Edna Rose 
“LAKEVIEW 
Lakeview Com. Unit H. S. 
Don Schroeder 
LAKE ZURICH 
Ela-Vernon Cons. H. S. 
Nancy Bostian 
LAMOILLE 
LaMoille Com. H. S. 


Virginia Bender 
LANARK 
Lanark Com. Unit H. S. 
Marian Henry 


LAROSE 
LaRose Com. H. S. 
Ruth Park 
LASALLE 


LaSalle-Peru Twp. H. S. and Jr. Coll. 


Patricia Connolly 
Elizabeth Cummings 
LAWRENCEVILLE 
Lawrenceville Twp. H. S. 
Annie Lauri Turner 
Lincoln Jr. H. S. 
Dale Steffey 
LEAF RIVER 
Leaf River Com. Unit H. S. 
Evelyn Asbury 
LEBANON 
Lebanon Com. H. S. 
John A. Beggs 
LEE CENTER 
Franklin Center H. S. 
Louise O’Dell 
Paw Paw H. S. 
Louise O’Dell 


LELAND 
Leland Com. H. S. 
Ruth Cline 
LEMONT 
Lemont Twp. H. S. 
Clara Bambrick 
Mt. Assisi Academy 
Sr. M. Immaculata 
Elem. Dist. #113 
Rose M. Lynch 
LENA 
Lena-Winslow Com. Unit H. S. 
Gertrude Arnold 
LEROY 
LeRoy Com. Unit H. S. 
Marian Steege 
LEWISTOWN 
Lewistown Com. H. S. 
Fern Ranson 
LEXINGTON 
Lexington Com. Unit H. S. 
Ruth Cope 
LIBERTY 
Liberty Com. Unit H. S. 
Elizabeth Bier 
LIBERTYVILLE 
Libertyville-Fremont Cons. H. S. 
Janith McGraw 
LIMESTONE 
Limestone Com. H. S. 
Bernadine Meeker 
LINCOLN 
Lincoln Com. H. S. 
Bertha Barker 
LISLE 
Lisle Com. H. S. 
Winnifred Shannon 
LITCHFIELD 
Litchfield Com. Unit H. S. 
Janet Beagley 
Litchfield Jr. H. S. 
Mae Penman 
LITTLE YORK 
Little York Com. H. S. 
Alma Luckenbill 
LIVINGSTON 
Livingston Com. Cons. H. S. 
Barbara Molitoris 
LOCKPORT 
Lockport Twp. H. S. 
Rosann Fagan 
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LOMAX 
Terre Haute H. S. 
Ruth M. Priddy 
LOMBARD 
Lincoln Jr. H. S. 
June D. Mills 
LOSTANT 
Lostant Com. H. S. 
Donna Smith 
LOUISVILLE 
North Clay Com. H. S. 
James Griggs 
LOVEJOY 
Brooklyn H. S. 
Hannah Lott 
LOVINGTON 
Lovington Com. Unit H. S. 
Ella Stephenson 
LYNDON 
Lyndon Com. H. S. 
Donaid Hopkins 
MCHENRY 
McHenry Com. H. S&S. 
Lucy E. Howden 
MACKINAW 
Mackinaw-Deer Creek Com. Unit H. S&S. 
Ruth Nixon 
MCLEAN 
McLean Com. Unit H. S. 
Margaret McMullin 
MCLEANSBORO 
McLeansboro Twp. H. S. 
Elizabeth Parker 
McLeansboro Elem. Sch. 
Josephine Bonan 
MCNABB 
Magnolia-Swaney Cons. H. S. 
Donald Groves 
MACOMB 
Macomb Com. Unit H. S. 
Alma Justus 
Western Ill. Univ. H. S. 
Lois Mills 
Macomb Jr. H. S. 
Dorothy Watson 
Western Ill. Elem. Sch. 
Cecile Evans 
MACON 
Macon Com. Unit H. S. 
Mary Ann Young 
MADISON 
Madison Com. Unit H. S. 
A. Ellen Follmer 
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MAHOMET 
Mahomet Com. Unit H. S. 
Sonya Gedstad 
MALDEN 
Malden Com. H. S. 
Lora Cagle 
MALTA 
Malta Twp. H. S. 
Omar Tolly 
MANITO 
Forman Com. Unit H. S. 
Vera Hermann 
MANLIUS 
Manlius Com. Unit H. S. 
Jean Small 
MANSFIELD 
Mansfield Com. Unit H. S. 
Faye Beazly 
MANTENO 
Manteno Com. Unit H. S. 
Ina Pilcher 
Our Lady Academy 
Sr. Mary Catherine 
MARENGO 
Marengo Com. H. S. 
Mae Scheidecker 
MARION 
Marion Com. Unit H. S. 
Martha Harmon 
MARISSA 
Marissa Twp. H. S. 
Maude S. Gerlach 
MAROA 
Maroa Com. Unit H. S. 
H. E. Williams 
MARSEILLES 
Marseilles H. S. 
Emily Hart 
Marseilles Jr. H. S. 
Beatrice Vacheront 
MARSHALL 
Marshall Com. Unit H. S. 
Elizabeth Bevington 
MARTI NSVILLE 
Martinsville Com. Unit H. S. 
Helen Hopper 
MASCOUTAH 
Mascoutah Com. H. S. 
Laurine Hucke 
MASON CITY 
Mason City Com. Unit H. S. 
Norman Repplinger 
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MATTOON 
Mattoon Com. Unit H. S. 
Dorothy Struthers 
Mattoon Jr. H. S. 
Pauline K. Galbreath 
MAY WOOD 
Proviso Twp. Dist., East H. S. 
Lillian Boula 
Fern Luedecke 
Willa Williams 
West H. S. 
Mary Gillham 
Alice Gustafson 
Emerson Sch. 
Evelyn Boyd 
Garfield Sch. 
Frances Pritiken 
Irving Sch. 
Audrey Wrobke 
Lincoin Sch. 
Mary Schneider 
Melrose Park Sch. 
Violette Burstatte 
Roosevelt Sch. 
Marion Coleman 
Stevenson Sch. 
Donald Nellis 
Washington Sch. 
Eloise Frayser 
MAZON 
Mazon Twp. H. S. 
Anna J. Shipley 
MEDIA 
Media Com. H. S. 
Margaret Duncan 
MEDINAH 
Medinah-Lake Park Com. H. S. 
Philip McCarthy 
MELROSE PARK 
Walther Lutheran H. S. 
Elaine Rast 
MELVIN 
Melvin-Sibley Com. Unit H. S. 
Jean Piepenberg 
MENDON 
Unity Com. Unit H. S. 
Hugh Shrader 
MENDOTA 
Mendota Twp. H. S. 
Ruth Doenier 
Northbrook Sch. 
Lila Powell 


MEREDOSIA 


Meredosia-Chambersburg Com. 


H. S. 
Lois Cloyd 
METAMORA 
Metamora Twp. H. S. 
Margaret Nickel 
METROPOLIS 
Metropolis Com. H. S. 
Myrtle Highfill 
MIDDLETOWN 
Middletown Com. H. S. 
Rilda Hinck 
MIDLOTHIAN 
Bremen Com. H. S. 
Mary Alice Smith 
Midlothian Elem. Sch. 
Joanne Howell 
MILFORD 
Milford Twp. H. 8S. 
Elizabeth Stough 
MILLEDGEVILLE 
Milledgeville Com. Unit H. S. 
Lula Pagnatelli 
MILL SHOALS 
Mills-Prairie Com. H. S. 
Mildred D. Anderson 
MINERAL 
Mineral Com. Cons. H. S. 
Iona Burgess 
MINIER 
Minier Com. H. S. 
Mildred Payne 
MINONK 
Minonk Com. Unit H. S. 
Ruth Borden 
MINOOKA 
Minooka Com. H. S. 
John Chandler 
MOKENA 
Sacred Heart H. S. 
Sr. Mary Anastasia 
MOLINE 
Moline Sr. H. S. 
Kathleen Curry 
Calvin Coolidge Jr. H. S. 
Kay Vant Hof 
John Deere Jr. H. S. 
Catherine Collins 
MOMENCE 
Momence Com. Unit H. S. 
Lucy P. Coontz 


Unit 
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MON MOUTH . OLIVE 
Monmouth H. S. Mt. Olive Com. Unit H. S. 
Gladys Campbell Arthur Jones 
Monmouth Jr. H. S. Mt. Olive Jr. H. S. 
Susie Simonson Lorraine Keiser 
Warren H. S. . PULASKI 
Laurellen Porter Mt. Pulaski Twp. H. S. 
MONTICELLO Clara Martin 
Monticello Com. Unit H. S. . STERLING 
Lois Addis Brown Co. Com. Unit H. S. 
MOOSEHEART Myrle Vandeventer 
Mooseheart H. S. St. Mary’s Academy 
Doyne Hoover Sr. Vincent de Paul 
Mooseheart Elem. . VERNON 
Mildred Strickman Mt. Vernon Twp. H. S. and Com, Coll. 
MORRIS Imogene Book 
Morris Com. H. S. Dorothy Dare 
Helen Francis Casey Jr. H. S. 
Center Sch. Elizabeth Kell 
Vance Davidson . ZION 
MORRISON Mt. Zion Com. Unit. H. S. 
Morrison Com. H. S. Margaret Galbreath 
Richard Pratt MOWEAQUA 
MORRISONVILLE Moweaqua Com. Unit H. S. 
Morrisonville Com. Unit H. S. Jemima Campbell 
Elizabeth Beane MULBERRY GROVE 
eee Mulberry Grove Com. Unit H. S. 
Morton Twp. H. S. Juanita Durr 
MOUND aoe — eanaetsrrcnis 
Seceier Geen, 38. 6. mag come _— Unit H. S. 
Gertrude W. Owens neeeientaiies 


McKinley Com. H. S. ees 
Mae Winkler Naperville Com. H. S. 


MOUNDS Ruth — 
Douglas Twp. H. S. Leona McBride 


Maude Hill NASHVILLE 
Mounds Twp. H. S. Nashville Com. H. S. 


Maude Hill C. Rusiewski 
Thistlewood Sch. NAUVOO 
Ethel B. Hartman Nauvoo Com. H. S. 
MT. AUBURN Mary Logan 
Mt. Auburn Com. Unit H. S. St. Mary Academy 
Linda Seaton Sr. Mary Gregory 


MT. CARMEL NEOGA 
Wabash Co. Com. Unit H. Ss. Neoga Com. Unit H. S. 
Irene Moore Marilyn C. Scott 
MT. CARROLL NEPONSET 
Mt. Carroll Com. H. S. Neponset Twp. H. S. 
Vera Fetterolf Mattie Chesnutt 
MT. MORRIS NEWARK 
Mt. Morris Com. Unit H. S. Newark Com. H. S. 
Betty Kundert Cora Hill 
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NEW ATHENS 


New Athens Com. Unit H. S. 


Dorothy Oelrich 
NEW BERLIN 
New Berlin Com. Unit H. S. 
Bernice Scott 
NEW BOSTON 
New Boston Com. H. S. 
Wilbur Lang 
NEW HOLLAND 
New Holland Com. H. S. 
Mary Rose Beaver 
NEW LENOX 
Lincoln-Way Com. H. S. 
Dorothy Wells 
NEWMAN 
Newman Com. Unit H. S. 
Rachel Roller 
NEWTON 
Newton Com. H. S. 
Georgia Burton 
Newton Cons. Elem. Sch. 
Ruth Asnpach 
NIANTIC 
Niantic Com. Unit H. S. 


Barbara Johnson 


NILES 
St. Hedwig Industrial H. S. 
Sr. Mary Marcia Baldys 


NOBLE 


West Richland Com. Unit H. S. 


Vera Headley 
NOKOMIS 
Nokomis Com. Unit H. S. 
Elsa Tyndall 
NORMAL 
ISNU University H. S. 
Winifred Metzler 
Normal Com. Unit H. S. 
Alene Galbreath 
ISNU Elem. Sch. 
Ruth Zimmerman 
NORRIS CITY 
Norris City Com. Unit H. S. 
Gussie M. Scott 
NORTHBROOK 
Glenbrook Twp. H. S. 
Ruth Emge 
Irmgard Graham 
Elem. Schs. 
Phyllis Hunt 


NORTH CHICAGO 
North Chicago Com. H. 5S. 
Elizabeth Wilson 
Neal Jr. H. S. 
Eleanor Dern 


OAKLAND 
Oakland Com. Unit H. 5. 
Alice Tolle 
OAK LAWN . 
Oak Com. H. S. 
nche Stutzman 
Reavis Twp. H. S. 
Raymond Erbes 
Oak Lawn Elem. Schs. 
Violet Clifton 


OAK PARK 
Oak Park-River Forest H. S 
Lura E. Crawford 
Oak Park Elem. Schs. 
Hazelle Anderson 
Beye Elem. Sch. 
Carolyn Shanks 
Emerson Elem. Sch. 
Ruth Morris 
Hatch Elem. Sch. 
Joann Jakes 
Holmes Elem. Sch. 
Helen Harvey 
Horace Mann Elem. Sch. 
Ruth Erickson 
Irving Elem. Sch. 
Madge Walberg 
Lincoln Elem. Sch. 
Dorothy Peterson 
Longfellow Elem. Sch. 
Helen Bailey 
Whittier Elem. Sch. 
Doris Goodwill 
OAKWOOD 
Oakwood Twp. H. S. 
Gertrude Fisher 


OBLONG 
Oblong Twp. H. S. 
Eddeth Richardson 
ODELL 
Odell Com. H. S. 
Johanna Barry 
St. Paul H. S. 
Sr. Thomas Aquinas 
ODIN 
Odin Com. H. S. 
Geneva Ritchie 
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O’FALLON Palatine Elem. Sch. 
O’Fallon Twp. H. S. Dorothy Rogers 
Elizabeth Stanley PALESTINE 
OGDEN Palestin Com. Unit H. S. 
Ogden Com. H. S. Carol Jones 
Esther Wagner _ 


Northwestern Com. Unit H. S. 
Tina Thuett 


OHIO 
Ohio Com. H. S. 
Carol Gerbers 


PALOS HEIGHTS 
ILLE 
OKAWVILL ‘ Palos Heights Elem. Sch. 


Kathryn Hall 


Okawville Com. H. S. 
Irene Piper 
OLNEY PANA 
East Richland Com. Unit H. S. Pana Com. Unit H. S. 
Dollie Gallagher Lucy Connell 
ONARGA PARIS 
Onarga Com. Unit H. S. Paris H. S. 
Betty Jean Mary Dole Bryan 
Onarga Military Academy Mayo Jr. H. S. 
Frank E. Thornton Martha Velandingham 


ONEIDA PARK FOREST 
R.O.V.A. Com. Unit H. S. Rich Township H. S. 
Mary Morrissey Jerome Marturano 
OQUAW KA 
Biggsville H. S. 
Betty Peasley 
Gladstone H. S. 
Raymond Schwigen 
ORANGEVILLE 


: PATOKA 
Orangeville Com. Unit H. S. : 
Virginia Schulth Patoka Com. Unit H. S. 


Thelma Farthing 


PARK RIDGE 
Lincoln Jr. H. S. 
Grace Fitz 
Elem. Sch. 
Margaret Knight 


OREGON 
Oregon Com. H. S. PAW NEE 
Mary Collins Pawnee Com. Unit H. S. 


Oregon Elem. Vena Ashbaugh 
Gladys Thomas PAXTON 
ORION Paxton Com. Unit H. S. 
Orion Com. Unit H. S. Charlotte Ireland 
Lola Rye PAYSON 
ORLAND PARK Payson Com. Unit H. S. 
Carl Sandburg Cons. H. S. Evelyn Weisinger 
Helen Lee PEARL CITY 
Marilyn Scheuer Pearl City Com. Unit H. S. 
OSWEGO Mary Brady 
Oswego Com. H. S. PECATONICA 
Doris Thompson Pecatonica Com. Unit H. S. 
OTTAWA Evelyn Weir 
Ottawa Twp. H. S. PEKIN 
James Smith Pekin Com. H. S. 
PALATINE Arden E. Masters 
Palatine Twp. H. S. Washington Jr. H. S. 
Mercie Heise Ferne Scott 
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PEORIA PLEASANT PLAINS 
Central H. S. Pleasant Plains Com. Unit H. S. 
Elizabeth Fieselinan Mary Jo Humphries 
Eugene J. Stanger PLY MOUTH 
Manual Training H. S. Plymouth Com. Cons. H. S. 
Mary A. Parr Mary Ellen Borth 
Spalding Inst. H. S. POLO 
Sr. Geraldine Polo Com. Unit H. S. 
Woodruff Senior H. S. Ruth Kramer 
Vivian Cavanagh PONTIAC 
Roosevelt Jr. H. S. Pontiac Twp. H. S. 
Adaline Wyatt Margaret Richards 
Trewyn Jr. H. S. POPLAR GROVE 
Lucy Crowder North Boone Cons. H. S. 
Elementary Supervisors J. C. Bilderback 
Hazel Botts POTOMAC 
Josephine Jameson Potomac Twp. H. S. 
Marilyn Stewart Carl Jackson 
Marie Wiegmann PRAIRIE DU ROCHER 


PEOTONE Prairie du Rocher Com. Cons. H. S. 
Peotone Com. Unit H. S. Helisy Blow 


Shirley Scribner PRINCETON 


PERRY Princeton Twp. H. S. 
Perry Com. H. S. Evelyn Graham 
Conley Burgess Logan Jr. H. S. 
PETERSBURG Palma Mohlenhoff 


Petersburg Com. Unit H. S. PRINCEVILLE 
Edith L. Masters Princeville Com. H. S. 


PIASA Laura Gowdy 
Southwestern Com. Unit H. S. PROPHETSTOWN 
Helen Leritz Prophetstown Com. H. S. 
PINCKNEYVILLE Carol Cokenour 
Pinckneyville Com. H. S. QUINCY 
Myrtle Templeton Quincy Sr. H. S. 
PIPER CITY Helen Newell 
Piper City Com. H. S. Quincy Jr. H. S. 
Betty Cook Nellora Quigley 
PITTSFIELD RAMSEY 
East Pike H. S. Ramsey Com. Unit H. S. 
Katherine Meisenbach Esther Stokes 
Pittsfield Com. Unit H. S. RANKIN 
Amelia Jacques Rankin Twp. H. S. 
PLAINFIELD June Mitchell 
Plainfield Com. Cons. H. S. RANTOUL 
Lucy Ward Rantoul Twp. H. S. 
PLANO Edith McClung 
Plano Com. H. S. RAYMOND 
Barbara Stover Raymond H. S. 
PLEASANT HILL Veryl A. Chausse 
Pleasant Hill Com. Unit H. 8S. Farmersville H. S. 
Barbara Hatfield Phillip Bretz 
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RED BUD 
Red Bud Com. Unit H. S. 
George Lochner 
REDDICK 
R.U.C.E. Com. Unit H. S. 
Lavonna Kidd 
RICH MOND 
Richmond-Burton Com. H. S. 
Susan Pennington 
RICH WOODS 
Richwoods Com. H. S. 
Loren Allen 
RIDGE FARM 
Ridge Farm Twp. H. S. 
Rosaline Fullerton 
RIDGWAY 
North Gallatin Com. Unit H. S. 
Lillie Sims 
RIVER FOREST 
River Forest Elem. Schs. 
Rebecca Landmann 
RIVERSIDE 


Riverside-Brookfield Twp. H. S. 


Alice Brainerd 
Ina L. Broe 
Riverside Elem. Sch. 
Martha Stenstrom 
RIVERTON 
Riverton Com. Unit H. S. 
Dixie Briney 
ROANOKE 


Roanoke-Benson Com, Unit H. S. 


Lloyd Denler 
Paul Murphy 
ROBERTS 


Roberts-Thawville Com. Unit H. 8, 


Helen Otto 
ROBINSON 
Central Com. Unit H. S. 
Maude Woods 
Robinson Elem. Schs. 
Wilda Nuttall 
ROCHELLE 
Rochelle Twp. H. S. 
Louise Macy 
ROCHESTER 
Rochester Com. Unit H. S. 
Teresa Fuller 
ROCK FALLS 
Rock Falls Twp. H. S. 
Lillian Jackson 
Rock Falls Jr. H. S. 
Wilma Russell 
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ROCKFORD 
East Sr. H. S. 


Doris Connors 


Harlem Sr. H. S. 


Luella Meeks 


West Sr. H. S. 


Mary Lucille Davis 


Jefferson Jr. H. S. 


Ruby Duffy 


Lincoln Jr. H. S. 


Marion E. Seal 


Roosevelt Jr. H. S. 


Norma Ang 


Washington Jr. H. S. 


Rose Tarara 


Kishwaukee Sch. 


Laura Tohyne 


R. K. Welsh Sch. 


Marrian Kelley 


ROCK ISLAND 
Rock Island Sr. H. S. 


Mabel Rigg 


Central Jr. H. S. 


Helen Heymeyer 


Franklin Jr. H. S. 


Thelma Rounds 


Washington Jr. H. S. 


ROCKTON 


Clara Balk 


Hononegah Com. H. S. 


Dorothy Frederick 


ROODHOUSE 
Roodhouse Com. H. S. 


Ruth Van Tuyle 


ROSEVILLE 
Roseville Com. Unit H. S. 


Vernon Hartsell 


ROSICLARE 
Rosiclare Com. H. S. 


Margaret Conley 


ROSSVILLE 
Rossville Cons. H. S. 


Maurine Wallace 


ROUND LAKE 
Round Lake Com. H. S. 


ROXANA 


James Smith 


Roxana Com. Unit H. S. 


Ina Mae Nail 


ROYALTON 
Royalton H. S. 


Milta Garavalia 
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RUSHVILLE 
Schuyler Co. Com. Unit H. S. 
Oleathe Kelley 
Mary Utter 
3T. ANNE 
St. Anne Com. H. S. 
L. H. Parks 
. CHARLES 
St. Charles Com. Unit H. S. 
May Jordan 
. ELMO 
St. Elmo Com. Unit H. &. 
Georgia Mitchell 
. FRANCISVILLE 
St. Francisville Com. H. S. 
Bryant Jeffers 
. JOSEPH 
St. Joseph Com. H. S. 
Gale Blakeslee 
SALEM 
Salem Com. H. S. 
Genevieve Hayes 
SANDOVAL 
Sandoval Com. H. S. 
Mabel Kostanzer 
SANDWICH 
Sandwich Com. Unit H. S&S. 
Gertrude Wutzke 
SAN JOSE 
San Jose Com. Unit H. S. 
Martin Whelan 
SAUNEMIN 
Saunemin Twp. H. S. 
Flora Heylin 
SAVANNA 
Savanna Com. H. S&S. 
Echo Wilcox 
SAYBROOK 
Saybrook-Arrowsmith Com, Unit HL. & 
Bernie Goatley 
SCALES MOUND 
Scales Mound Com. H. S. 
Rose Hughes 
SCOTTLAND 
Scottland Com. H. S. 
Gladys Linder 
SENECA 
Seneca Twp. H. S. 
Norma Wisely 
SERENA 
Serena Com. H. S. 
Hilda Anfinsen 


SESSER 
Goode-Barren Twp. H. S. 
Curtis Hamilton 
SHABBONA 
Shabbona Com. Unit H. S. 
Helen Thuestad 
SHANNON 
Shannon Com. H. S. 
Ronald Smith 
SHAW NEETOWN 
Southeast Gallatin Co. Com. Unit H. S. 
Robert E. Smith 
SHEFFIELD 
Sheffield Com. Cons. H. S. 
Frances Kleinhans 
SHELBYVILLE 
Shelbyville Com. Unit H. S. 
Miriam Herron 
SHELDON 
Sheldon Com, Unit H. S&S. 
Anna Carton 
Sheldon Elem. Schs. 
Leta Light 
SHERRARD 
Sherrard Com. Unit H. S, 
Louise King 
SKOKIE 
Niles Twp. H. S. 
Irene Garrigan 
Jane Legge 
Mary Rogers 
Mary Walker 
Elementary Schs. 
Helen Weibel 
SOMONAUK 
Somonauk Com. H. S. 
Doris Danielson 
SOUTH BELOIT 
South Beloit Com. Unit H. S. 
Julie Vi Norcross 
SPARLAND 
Sparland Com. Unit H. S. 
Catherine Wear 
SPARTA 
Sparta Twp. H. S. 
Martha Anderson 
SPRINGFIELD 
Cathedral Boys H. S. 
Rev. William Dunlap 
Feitshans H. S. 
Phyllis Turner 
Lanphier H. S. 
Billye Gibbons 
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Sacred Heart Academy STEELEVILLE 
Sr. Agnes Clare Steeleville Com. Unit H. S. 
St. Francis Convent H. S. Mary Bernasek 
Sr. Mary Andre STERLING 
St. James Trade Sch. Sterling Twp. H. S. 
Bro. Michael Groesch Vella Fadden 
Springfield H. S. STEW ARDSON 
Marguerite Zimmerman Stewardson-Strasburg Com. Unit H. S. 
Ursuline Academy Mary E. Kessler 
Mother Barbara STICKNEY 
Edison Jr. H. S. Stickney Twp. Elem. Sch. 
Ruth Kane Ethel Covington 
Jefferson Jr. H. S. STILLMAN VALLEY 
Marion West Stillman Valley Com. H. S. 
Lawrence Jr. H. S. Mary S. Lawrie 
Mary Richmond STOCKLAND 
Washington Jr. H. S. Stockland Com. Cons. H. S. 
Charlotte Szabo Fredrika Akerly 


Bunn Elem. STOCKTON 
Jacqueline McCorkle Stockton Com. Unit H. S. 


Butler Elem. Mrs. William Durtschi 
Alice Hall STONINGTON 


Stonington Com. Unit H. S. 
Mary Alice Morrissey 
STREATOR 
Streator Twp. H. S. 
Helen Whitler 
Enos Elem. Woodland H. S. 
Jean Quinn Eva Youmans 
: STRONGHURST 
Mary Lavin Stronghurst Com. H. S. 
Harvard Park Elem. Naomi E. Dotson 
Beatrice Hopwood SULLIVAN 
Hay-Edwards Elem. Sullivan Com. Unit H. S. 
Mary Sue Dilliard Ruth Steele 
McClernard Elem. SUMNER 
Irma Woodyard Sumner Twp. H. S. 
Matheny Elem. Fern Henry 
Florence Ayers SYCAMORE 
Ridgely Elem. Sycamore Com. Unit H. S. 
Mabel Hibbs Marguerite McCullah 
TABLE GROVE 
V.1.T. Com. Unit H. S. 
Beverly Brown 
TALLULA 
Tallula Com. H. S. 
Maurine Liggett 


Douglas Elem. 
Barbara Martin 

DuBois Elem. 
Florence Davis 


Fairview Elem. 


Stuart Elem. 
Pauline Leasman 
SPRING VALLEY 
Hall Twp. H. S. 
Julia White 


STANFORD TAMAROA 
Stanford Com. H. S. Tamaroa Com. H. S. 


Eileane Hibbens 
STAUNTON TAMMS 
Staunton Com. Unit H. S. Alexander Co. Central Com. H. S. 
Richard D. Loynd Nell Kerr 


June McKinstry 
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TAMPICO TROY 
Tampico Twp. H. S. McCray-Dewey H. S. 
Mary McPherson Catherine Cox 
TAYLOR RIDGE St. Jacob H. S. 
Rockridge Com. Unit H. S. Emma Smith 
Margaret McMahon TUSCOLA 
TAYLORVILLE Tuscola Com. Unit H. S. 
Taylorville Com. Unit H. S. Lucile Dickinson 
Hester Gottschalk ULLIN 
TERRE HAUTE Ullin H. S. 
Terre Haute Twp. H. S. Charles Lamer 
Ruth M. Priddy URBANA 
TEUTOPOLIS University H. S. 
Teutopolis Com. Unit H. S. Marjorie E. Miller 
Josephine Weber Urbana H. S. 
THEBES Lenna Schwabe 
Thebes Twp. H. S. Urbana Jr. H. S. 
Freda Robertson Freda Bender 
THOMPSONVILLE wee beng Com. Unit 
Thompsonville Com. H. S. 
George Karoski VALIER : 
7HORESON Valier Com. H. S. 
York Com. H. S. Flora Jane Martin 
Harold Elliott VALMEYER 
TISKILWA Valmeyer Com. Unit H. S. 
Tiskilwa Com. Unit H. S. Wilma F. Guy 
Robert Galloway VANDALIA 
Vandalia Com. Unit H. S. 
TOLEDO 
Cumberland Com. Unit H. S. Alenia B. McCord 


- VENICE 
Emily Shiel 
eed _ Lincoln Com. Unit H. S. 


Margarette Boothe 
Venice Com. Unit H. S. 
Gwendolyn Dake 
VERGENNES 
Vergennes Com. H. S. 


Donald D. Stricklin 
TONICA VIENNA 


Tonica Com. H. S. Vienna Twp. H. S. 


Frances Irvine Donald D. Reed 
TOULON VILLA GROVE 
Toulon Twp. H. S. Villa Grove Com. Unit H. S. 
Virginia Keller Robert Miller 
TOWER HILL VIOLA 
Tower Hill Com. H. S. Winola Senior Com. Unit H. S. 
C. E. Adams Frances Jackson 
TREMONT VIRDEN 
Tremont Com. Unit H. S. Virden Com. Unit H. S. 
Lydia Koch Mildred Gilmore 
TRENTON VIRGINIA 
Wesclin Com. Unit H. S. Virginia Com. Unit H. S. 
Marguerite Schaefer Evelyn Allen 


TOLONO 
Unity Sr. Com. Unit H. S. 
Robert Burgett 
TOLUCA 
Toluca Com. Unit H. S. 
Esther Hemenway 
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WALNUT 
Walnut Com. H. S. 
Charles Jupin 
WALTONVILLE 
Waltonville Com. H. S. 
Sadie Smith 
WAPELLA 
Wapella Com. Unit H. S. 
Joan Volkers 
WARREN 
Warren Com. Unit H. S. 
Marian B. Decker 
WARRENSBURG 
Warrensburg-Latham Com. Unit H. S. 
F. Marion Tharp 
WARSAW 
Warsaw Com. Unit H. S. 
Lenore Kimbrough 
WASHBURN 
Washburn-Low Point Com. Unit H. S. 
Helen B. Major 
WASHINGTON 
Washington Com. H. S. 
Irma Andrews 
WATERLOO 
Waterloo Com. Unit H. S. 
Ruth Hahn 
WATERMAN 
Waterman Com. Unit H. S. 
Barbara Shipman 
WATSEKA 
Watseka Com. H. S. 
Margaret Watkins 
WAUCONDA 
Wauconda Twp. H. S. 
Martha May James 
WAUKEGAN 
Holy Child H. S. 
Mother St. Agnes 
Waukegan Twp. H. S. 
Bonita Damman 
Eleanor Moore 
WAVERLY 
Waverly Com. Unit H. S. 
Lucille Edwards 
WAYNE CITY 
Wayne City Com. H. S. 
Mary Nichols 
WELDON 
Deland-Weldon Sr. H. S. 
Bertha Gutekunst 
Deland-Weldon Jr. H. S. 
Ronald Aims 
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WELLINGTON 
Wellington Com. Unit H. S. 
Donna Krieter 
WENONA 
Wenona Com. Unit H. S. 
Gloria Ketchmark 
WEST CHICAGO 
West Chicago Com. H. S. 
Helen Koupal 
Washington Jr. H. S. 
Nancy Meller 
WESTFIELD 
Westfield Twp. H. S. 
Lorna Dixon 
WEST FRANKFORT 
Frankfort Com. H. S. 
Inza Boner 
Central Jr. H. S. 
Anna Mae Nolen 
WESTVILLE 
Westville Twp. H. S. 
Mildred Alexis 
WETHERSFIELD 
Wethersfield Com. Unit H. S. 
Arlene Murphy 
WHEATON 
Wheaton Academy 
Martha Everett 
Wheaton Com. H. S. 
Nan Montgomerie 
Wheaton Jr. H. S. 
Helen Osker 
WHITE HALL 
White Hall Com. Unit H. S. 
Irene Livingstone 
WILLIAMSFIELD 
Williamsfield Com. Unit H. S. 
Helen McClellan 
WILLIAMSVILLE 
Williamsville Com. Unit H. S. 
Marjorie Duggan 
WILMETTE 
Wilmette Jr. H. S. 
Edith Wells 
Wilmette Elem. Sch. 
Norine Green 
Helen McKenna 
WILMINGTON 
Wilmington Com. Unit H. S. 
Dorothy Burns 
WINCHESTER 
Winchester Com. Unit H. S. 
Margaret Willsey 
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WINDSOR WOODSTOCK 
Windsor Com. Unit H. S. Woodstock Com. H. S. 
Fay Eddings Leah Mahaffay 
WINNEBAGO Olson Jr. H. S. 
Winnebago Com. Unit H. S. Melva Slais 
Ruth Kasch WORDEN 
WINNETKA Worden H. S. 
New Trier Twp. H. S. Lottie DerArtenian 
Ruth C. Dickinson WYANET 
Dorothy A. Johnson Wyanet Com. H. S. 
Eleanor R. Libbey Iona Burgess 
Cleo V. Resler WYOMING 
WITT Wyoming Com. H. S. 
Witt H. S. Joan Barton 
Imogene Sarsany YATES CITY 
WOLF LAKE Yates City Com. Unit H. S. 
Shawnee Com. Unit H. S. Elda Doubet 
Linnet Lyrley YORKVILLE 
WOODLAWN Yorkville Com. H. S. 
Woodlawn Com. H. S. Mary Ellen Ellis 
Eugene Estes ZEIGLER 
WOOD RIVER Zeigler Com. H. S. 
East Alton-Wood River Com. H. S. Bertha Vaughn 
Lockwood E. Wiley ZION 
Lewis Clark Jr. H. S. Zion-Benton Twp. H. S. 


Florence Ferguson Marguerite Dahl 











ILLINOIS STATE LIBRARY 


SERVICES 


LIBRARIES—SCHOOLS—INDIVIDUALS 





MATERIALS 


ART PRINTS 
BOOKS 
DOCU MENTS 
Federal 
State 
FILMS 
PAMPHLETS 
PERIODICALS 
RECORDINGS 


EXTENSION 


ADULT EDUCATION 
EXPERIMENTAL 
COLLECTIONS 
INSTITUTIONS 
LIBRARIES 





The Illinois State Library supplements public library 
collections. 


In areas having library service, librarians may borrow for 
their patrons books not available locally. Patrons wishing to 
visit the State Library in order to receive direct service may do 
so by obtaining a “courtesy card” from their public librarian. 


Schools may borrow books: first, through the public library 
that serves their area; second, if no library serves the area, 
through the school librarian or a designated librarian appointed 
by the school superintendent. 


Individuals having no free library service may borrow 
directly from the State Library. 


Materials may be borrowed without cost other than return 
postage. 


Selected List of Additions 


The Illinois State Library serves as a supplementary source to public 
libraries and as a direct service library to state employees and to individuals 


LOUIS A. KENNEY 


Chief of Technical Services 


without local library facilities. 


The State Library receives on standing order publications from a number 
of agencies and organizations, including the American Library Association, 
H. W. Wilson Company, University of Illinois Press, University of Chicago 
Press, National Education Association, Brookings Institution, and many 


others. 


Listed below are recent nonfiction titles added to the collection. 


GENERAL WorRKS 


028.5 Larrick, Nancy Doubleday, 1958 
L334 A parent’s guide to children’s reading 

070.46 Columbia Broadcasting System, Inc. McGraw, 1958 
C726 Television news reporting 
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071.44 
C222 


090 
$839 


133 
G859 
1958 


136.7354 
P361 


201.6 
C612 


221.95 
G662 


232.9 
$541 


248 
M578 


274.7 
B118 


289 
P524 


301.154 
B167 


323.3 
T925d 


327.42 
T238 


330.1 
B877 


331.4 
C748 


335.25 
$153zD 


335.4 
C233 





1959 


Canham, Erwin D. 
Commitment to freedom; the story of the 
Christian Science Monitor 


Sterne, Edward L. 
Is my old book valuable? 


PHILOSOPHY AND PSYCHOLOGY 


Grillot de Givry, Emile A. 
A pictorial anthology of witchcraft, magic and 
alchemy 


Pearson, Gerald H. 
Adolescence and the conflict of generations 


RELIGION 


Clark, Walter H. 
The psychology of religion 


Gordon, Cyrus H. 

The world of the Old Testament 
Sheen, Bishop Fulton J. 

Life of Christ 
Meserve, Harry C. 

No peace of mind 


Bach, Marcus 
God and the Soviets 


Pfeffer, Leo 
Creeds in competition 


SociaL SCIENCE 


Baker, John N. 
Your public relations are showing 


Tumin, Melvin M. 
Desegregation, resistance and readiness 
Taylor, Alan J. 
The trouble makers; dissent over foreign policy 
1792-1939 
Browder, Earl R. 
Marx and America 
Conference on Work in the Lives of Married 
Women, Columbia University, 1957 
Work in the lives of married women 
Doctrine of Saint-Simon: an exposition; first 
year, 1828-1829 
Cantril, Hadley 
The politics of despair 
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Houghton, 1958 


Dolores Press, 1958 


University Books, 1958 


Norton, 1958 


Macmillan, 1958 


Doubleday, 1958 


McGraw, 1958 


Harcourt, 1958 


Crowell, 1958 


Harper, 1958 


Twayne, 1958 

Princeton Univ. Press, 
1958 

Indiana Univ. Press, 1958 


Duell, 1958 


Columbia Univ. Press, 
1958 


Beacon, 1958 


Basic Books, 1958 


501 
H473 


Q 
523.89 


C156 


572.9911 
M135 


614.353 
C771 
616.12 
G612 


629.1388 
M823 
1958 


636.7 
P361 


Roche, Philip Q. 
The criminal mind 


Davenport, William H., ed. 
Voices in court; a treasury of the bench, the 
bar, and the courtroom 


Schweitzer, Albert 


Peace or atomic war? 


Baldwin, Hanson W. 
The great arms race 


Salisbury, Harrison E. 
The shook-up generation 


Gray, James 
Open wide the door; the story of the University 
of Minnesota 


Beebe, Lucius M. 
Narrow gauge in the Rockies 


NATURAL SCIENCE 
Heisenberg, Werner 
The physicist’s conception of nature 


Callatay, Vincent de 
Atlas of the sky 


MacDonald, Malcolm 
Borneo people 


APPLIED SCIENCE 
Cook, James 
Remedies and rackets 


Gofman, John W. 
What we do know about heart attacks 


Moore, Patrick 
Earth satellites 


Pearsall, Milo 
Dog obedience training 


FINE ARTS AND AMUSEMENTS 


Dutton, Joan P. 
Enjoying America’s gardens 


Crockett, James U. 
Window sill gardening 
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Farrar, 1958 


Macmillan, 1958 


Holt, 1958 


Praeger, 1958 


Harper, 1958 


Putnam, 1958 


Howell-North, 1958 


Harcourt, 1958 


St. Martin’s, 1958 


Knopf, 1958 


Norton, 1958 


Putnam, 1958 


Norton, 1958 


Scribner, 1958 


Reynal, 1958 


Doubleday, 1958 
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726.6 
F832 


727.5 
A673 


747.88 
H169 


748 
$825 


750.904 
D699 


Vault B 
759.5 
B193 


784.71 
B973 


791.3 
B188 


791.4 
K26 


792 
Y76t 


808.82 
S643 


811 
C566i 


817 
G444m 


817.08 
B822 


818 
B1798m 


818 
R646 


822 
$534zKa 


824 
W913g 


842 
C211 


891.709 
$6340 


1959 


Franklin, J. W. 
The cathedrals of Italy 


Architectural Record 
Buildings for research 


Halford, Lucy 
Colour rules your home 


Stennett-Willson, R. 
The beauty of modern glass 


Dorival, Bernard 
Twentieth century painters. 


Ballo, Guido 
Modern Italian painting, from futurism to the 
present day 


Burt, Olive W. 
American murder ballads and their stories 


2 vols. 


Ballantine, William, artist 
Wild tigers and tame fleas 
Kehoe, Vincent J. 
The technique of film and television make-up 


Young, Stark 
The theatre, a dramabook 


LITERATURE 


Smith, Betty 
A treasury of non-royalty one-act plays 


Ciardi, John 
I marry you 


Gibbs, Wolcott 
More in sorrow 


Braude, Jacob M., ed. 
Handbook of humor for all occasions 


Baldwin, Faith 
Many windows 


Roberts, Paul 
Cornflakes and Beaujolais 


Kaye, Julian B. 
Bernard Shaw and the nineteenth-century 
tradition 

Woolf, Virginia S. 
Granite and rainbow 


Camus, Albert 
Caligula and three other plays 


Slonim, Mark L. 
An outline of Russian literature 


Hastings, 1958 


F. W. Dodge, 1958 


Studio, 1958 


Studio, 1958 


Universe Books, 1958 


Praeger, 1958 


Oxford, 1958 


Rinehart, 1958 


Hastings, 1958 


Hill & Wang, 1954 


Garden City Books, 1958 


Rutgers Univ. Press, 1958 


Holt, 1958 


Prentice, 1958 


Rinehart, 1958 


Holt, 1958 


Univ. of Oklahoma Press, 
1958 


Harcourt, 1958 


Knopf, 1958 


Oxford Univ. Press, 1958 





910.41 
R821 


914.73 
H965 


917.471 
N5320 


917.89 
M825 


919.66 
B329 


919.72 
H615 


901 
077m 


909.82 
C953 


940.4313 
W855 


940.5322 
R969 


940.54 
M289 


940.5481 
L716n 


941.591 
B859 


943.8 
L673 


950 
C941 


951.042 
B821s 


965 
A422 


973 
M652 


973.082 
A512 


TRAVEL 


Roskolenko, Harry 
Poet on a scooter 


Hiirlimann, Martin 
Moscow and Leningrad 


New York. Museum of the City of New York. 
Byron Collection. 
Once upon a city 
Moorhead, Max L. 
New Mexico’s royal road 
Bates, Marston 
Coral Island 


Heyerdahl, Thor 
Aku-Aku, the secret of Easter Island 


HISTORY 


Ortega y Gasset, José 
Man and crisis 


Crowley, Desmond W. 
The background to current affairs 


Wolff, Leon 
In Flanders fields 


Russia 
Stalin’s correspondence with Churchill, Attlee, 
Roosevelt and Truman, 1941-45 
Manstein, Erich Von 
Lost victories 
Liebling, Abbott J. 
Normandy revisited 
Briscoe, Robert 
For the life of me 
Lewis, Flora 
A case history of hope; the story of Poland’s 
peaceful revolutions 


Crofts, Alfred 
A history of the Far East 


Brandt, Conrad 
Stalin’s failure in China, 1924-1927 


Alleg, Henri 
The question 
Miller, William 
A new history of the United States 


American Heritage 
Times of trial, ed. by Allan Nevins 


ILLINOIS LIBRARIES 


Dial, 1958 


Studio, 1958 


Macmillan, 1958 


Univ. of Oklahoma Press, 
1958 
Scribner, 1958 


Rand McNally, 1958 


Norton, 1958 


Macmillan, 1958 


Viking, 1958 


Dutton, 1958 


Regnery, 1958 


Simon and Schuster, 1958 


Little, 1958 


Doubleday, 1958 


Longmans, 1958 
Harvard Univ. Press, 
1958 

Braziller, 1958 


Braziller, 1958 


Knopf, 1958 
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973.3 
AS12 


999 
F848 


921 
A355w 


921 
B1624 


921 
B798m 


921 
B8729a 


921 
F6i1 


921 
G381j 
921 
H449h 


921 
H9663a 


921 
L1591a2 


921 
L4792a2 


921 
L729s 


921 
M3278h 


921 
N676f2 


921 
P291do 


921 
P661 


American Heritage 
American Heritage book of the Revolution 


Frazier, Paul W. 
Antarctic assault 


BIOGRAPHY 


Worthington, Marjorie M. 
Miss Alcott of Concord 
Bainton, Roland H. 
Pilgrim parson; 

Bainton 
McCardell, Lee 


Ill-starred general: Braddock of the Coldstream 
Guards 


Brooks, Gladys 
Gramercy Park 


Flesch, Carl 
The memoirs of Carl Flesch 


Jablonski, Edward 
The Gershwin years 


Holden, Vincent F. 
The Yankee Paul: Isaac Thomas Hecker 


the life of James Herbert 


Hurst, Fannie 
Anatomy of me 
La Farge, John 
An American amen 
Lee, Roger I. 
A doctor speaks his mind 
Shirley, Glenn 
Pawnee Bill: a biography of Major Gordon W. 
Lillie 
Hall, Gordon L. 
Princess Margaret 


Fletcher, Grace N. 

Preacher’s kids 
Dolan, Edward F. 

Pasteur and the invisible giants 
Pinza, Ezio 


Ezio Pinza, an 
Magidoff 


with 


autobiography, 
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American Heritage, 1958 


Dodd, 1958 


Doubleday, 1958 


Nelson, 1958 


Univ. of Pittsburgh 
Press, 1958 


Dutton, 1958 


Macmillan, 1958 


Doubleday, 1958 


Bruce, 1958 


Doubleday, 1958 


Farrar, 1958 


Little, 1958 


Univ. of New Mexico 
Press, 1958 


Macrae, 1958 


Dutton, 1958 


Dodd, 1958 


Rinehart, 1958 
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Recordings for Children 


MRS. EDNA FRANCES HANNA 
Head, Recordings Unit 


The recordings listed are 33Y%srpm long-playing discs. Folkways and 
Enrichment Records are ten-inch, all others are twelve-inch, unless otherwise 
noted. Four juvenile long-playing recordings may be borrowed at one time. 
The loan period is two weeks. Recordings may not be renewed. 

In ordering, please give complete call number listed at left of entry. 
Many 78rpm standard recordings are still available. When so requested, we 
will substitute the same material on standard speed or include similar rendi- 
tions if titles are in circulation. Standard speed recordings may be borrowed 
for four weeks, unless on reserve. Up to ten titles are sent at one time. They 
are not renewable. 


LP 
J784 
C254 


LP 
J784 
C749 


LP 
J784 
D612du 


LP 
3782 
D612 


LP 
J784 
D612so 


LP 
J784 
F668f 


LP 
3784.3 
G618 


MUSICAL RECORDINGS 


CHILDREN’S SONGS 


Captain Kangaroo’s “Treasure house”. From CBS television show. 
Columbia. 


Conger, G. 
A child’s garden of verses; poems by R. L. Stevenson set to music by 
G. Conger. Reverse: Other songs for children. Disneyland. 

Disney, W. 
Dumbo, a story with songs. Disneyland. 


Disney, W. 
Peter Pan (from film). Reverse: Alice in wonderland (from film). 
Victor. 


Disney, W. 
Songs from Walt Disney’s magic kingdom. Columbia. 


Follow the sunset. R. Emmett, narrator, C. Bailey, guitar. Folkways. 


Golden slumbers. A selection of lullabies from near and far. Sound Book. 
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LP Hardin, L. (Moondog). 
J784 Tell it again; songs of sense and nonsense. J. Andrews, soprano, M. Green, 
H262 tenor, J. Baker, flute. Angel. 


LP Loesser, F. 
J782 Hans Christian Andersen (songs from film). D. Kaye with orchestra. 
L826h3 Reverse: Kleinsinger, G., Tubby the tuba. Fine, S., Uncle Pockets. Decca. 


LP Lullabies from ’round the world. Sung by M. Horne and R. Robinson. 
J784.3 Tom Thumb. 
L956 


LP Mother Goose. 
J784 Forty-two Mother Goose songs; sung and played by A. Templeton. Judson. 
M918f 


LP Mother Goose. 
J784 Sixty-nine Mother Goose songs featuring C. Ritchard, C. Holm, B. 
M918 Karloff. Music by H. Kay. Caedmon. 


LP The Pueblo Indians. Stories, songs and dances by Swift Eagle. Folkways. 
J780.97 
P977 


LP Rudolph the red nosed reindeer and other Christmas songs. Victor. 
J783.6 
R917r 


LP Slote, G. 
J784 Twelve songs for all year long. Recorded by children from New York 
$634 public school, 24. Folkways. 


LP Song and story hour. 
J784 The house that wouldn’t. G. Kelly. Reverse: The king who couldn’t 
$698 dance; The cuckoo who lived in a clock. Columbia 10”. 


LP Sweet dreams. Music for babies to sleep by. N. Luboff Choir. Columbia 
J784.3 10”. 
$974 


FoLkK SONGS 


LP American folk songs. Pete Seeger, with banjo. Folkways. 
J784.4 
A512 


LP American folk songs for children. Sung by S. Ginandes. Elektra. 10”. 
J784.4 
A512a3 


LP Animal folk songs for children. Sung by Peggy Seeger. Folkways. 
J784.4 
A598a 


LP Birds, beasts, bugs and bigger fishes. Animal songs and stories. Pete 
J784.4 Seeger, with banjo. Folkways. 
B618 


LP Birds, beasts, bugs and little fishes. Animal folk songs. Pete Seeger, with 
J784.4 banjo. Folkways. 
B618L 
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LP 
J784.4 
B961 


LP 
J784.4 
C186 


LP 
J784.4 
F666f4 


LP 
J784.4 
F666f5 


LP 
J783.296 
185 


LP 
J784.4 
$698s2 


LP 
J784.4 
$727 


LP 
J785.1 
K64h 


LP 
J785.1 
K64t4 


LP 
4785.1 
K64tsS 


LP 
J786.4 
P581p2 


LP 
J785.1 
P964p 


LP 
3785.1 
P964p2 


LP 
J780.973 
S887 
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Burl Ives sings. Columbia. 


Camp songs. Sung by six, seven, eight, nine, ten, and eleven year olds. 
Folkways. 


Folk songs for children of all ages. Spanish American children’s songs 
sung by J. W. Vincent in Spanish and English. Amerecord. 


Folk songs for young folk. 2 vols. Folkways. 


Israeli children’s songs. Sung in Hebrew by M. Ben Ezra. Folkways. 


Songs to grow on. Vol. 2. Folkways. 


Southern mountain songs and games for children. J. Ritchie, with guitar 
and dulcimer. Folkways. 


Music APPRECIATION 


Kleinsinger, G. 
Happy instruments. Orchestra conducted by G. Kleinsinger. S. Sweetland, 
P. Dove, W. Keene, narrators. Columbia. 


Kleinsinger, G. 
Tubby the tuba. V. Jory, narrator, with orchestra. Columbia 10”. 


Kleinsinger, G. 
Tubby the tuba; Adventures of a zoo; Celeste. P. Tripp, narrator. Golden 
Record. 


Piano adventures. M. Van Doren, piano and commentary. Sound Book. 


Prokofieff, S. 
Peter and the wolf, op. 67. B. Rathbone, narrator. All American Orches- 
tra, L. Stokowski, cond. Reverse: Kleinsinger, G., Tubby the tuba. 
T. Tiller, narrator, N. Y. Philharmonic Orchestra, W. Pelletier, cond. 
Pan the piper, V. Jory, narrator, with orch. Columbia. 

Prokofieff, S. 
Peter and the wolf. F. Milano, narrator, State Symphony Orchestra, G. 
Rozhdestvensky, cond. Reverse: Arlen, H. Wizard of Oz. A. Carney, 
narrator. Orch. and chorus, M. Miller, cond. Golden Record. 


The story of jazz for children. L. Hughes, narrator, with documentary 
recordings. Folkways. 
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RHYTHMIC ACTIVITIES 


Jenkins, E. 
Call-and-response. Narrated and sung by E. Jenkins with a group of 
school children with instruments. Reverse: Rhythmic group singing. 
Folkways. 


The rhythms of the world. L. Hughes, narrator, with documentary sounds. 
Folkways. 


Wersen, L. ; 
Fun with rhythm. 3 vols. Sound Book. 


SPOKEN RECORDINGS 


BIBLE STORIES, WORSHIP 
Bible. 
Tales from the Great Book. J. Cotton and R. Preston, narrators. Victor. 


Fitch, F. 
One God, the ways we worship Him. E. Albert, cast and music. Kapp. 


Peale, N. 
The coming of the King. D. Wayne, narrator, musical background. 
Columbia. 


Fairy TALES, FoLK LORE, LEGENDS 


Andersen, H. 
Tales of Hans Christian Andersen. M. Redgrave, narrator. Caedmon. 


Arabian nights. 
Ali Baba and the forty thieves. Told and sung by B. Crosby. Golden 
Record. 


Arabian nights. 
Sinbad the sailor. B. Rathbone, narrator, with orchestra. Reverse: 
Dickens, C., The adventures of Oliver Twist and Fagin. Columbia. 


Cinderella. Many great s‘ories for boys and girls. I. Martin, with musical 
accompaniment. Victor. 


Courlander, H. 
Ride with the sun; an anthology of folk-tales and stories from the United 
Nations. K. Read, narrator. Folkways. 


Courlander, H. 
Uncle Bouqui of Haiti. A. Baker, narrator. Folkways. 


Fairy tales. E. Hoffman, narrator. Includes tales of Anderson, Grimm, 
and others, also American folk tales. 10 vols. Sound Book. 
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Favorite stories for children. P. Wing, R. Middleton, narrators, with 
orchestra. 2 vols. Camden. 


Grahame, K. 
The reluctant dragon. B. Karloff, narrator. Caedmon. 


Grimm, J. 
Fairy tales. J. Schildkraut, narrator. Caedmon. 


Kipling, R. 
The just so stories. 2 vols. B. Karloff, narrator. Caedmon. 


Sandburg, C. 
Rootabaga stories. C. Sandburg, narrator. Caedmon. 


FOREIGN LANGUAGE 


Armando, J. 
Rolito. Narrated and sung in English and Spanish by F. Luther and L. 
de Oliveris. J. Crawford, organ. Decca. 

Patterson, F. 
Les albums de l’oncle Max (The albums of Uncle Max). Read in French 
by M. and Mme. Begue. Two records, three books. Folkways. 


LANDMARKS OF AMERICA SERIES 


Based on Landmark Books (Random House). Dramatizations with music and sound 
effects. Enrichment Records. Each title is also available on two 78 rpm ten-inch discs. 


LP 


C755p2 
LP 


K62e 


Adams, S. H. 
The Erie canal. Reverse: Pinkerton, R., The first overland mail. 


Brown, J. 
Daniel Boone. Reverse: Johnson, H., Sam Houston, the tallest Texan. 


Considine, B. 
The Panama canal. Reverse: Hill, R., Robert Fulton and the steamboat. 


Cousins, M. 
Ben Franklin of old Philadelphia. Reverse: Kelly, R., Lincoln and 
Douglas, the years of decision. 

Fisher, D. 
Paul Revere and the minute men. Reverse: Our independence and the 
constitution. 

Kjelgaard, J. 
Explorations of Pere Marquette. Reverse: Neuberger, R., Lewis and 
Clark expedition. 
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Lawson, M. 
Pocahontas and Captain John Smith. Reverse: Mason, F., The winter 
at Valley Forge. 


McNeer, M. 
California gold rush. Reverse: Adams, S. H., Riding the pony express. 


Nathan, A. 
Building the first transcontinental railroad. Reverse: Reynolds, Q., The 
Wright brothers, pioneers of American aviation. 


North, S. 
George Washington, frontier colonel. Reverse: Adams, S. H., The Santa 
Fe trail. 12”. LP only. 

Pratt, F. 
The Monitor and the Merrimac. Reverse: Kantor, M., Lee and Grant 
at Appomattox. 

Sheean, V. 


Thomas Jefferson, father of democracy. Reverse: Janeway, E., The 
Vikings. 12”. LP only. 


Shippen, K. 
Mr. Bell invents the telephone. Reverse: White, A., George Washington 
Carver. 

Sperry, A. 
John Paul Jones. Reverse: Bliven, B. Jr., D-Day, invasion of Europe. 


Sperry, A. 
Voyages of Christopher Columbus. Reverse: Daugherty, Landing of the 
Pilgrims. 

Tallant, R. 
The Louisiana purchase. Reverse: The pirate Lafitte. 


LITERATURE, DRAMATIZATIONS 


Alcott, L. 
Little women. Sound Book. 


Bailey, C. 
Miss Hickory. Seredy, K., The singing tree. Reverse: Lang, D., On the 
dark of the moon. Arason, S., Smoky Bay. Sound Book. 

Bragg, M. 
The little engine that could. P. Wing, narrator. Reverse: Milne, A., 
Winnie the Pooh stories. Victor. 

Brock, E. 
Here comes Kristie. Judson, C., Lost violin. Reverse: Mason, M., The 
middle sister. De Angeli, M., Jared’s island. Sound Book. 


Buck, P. 
The Chinese children next door; The dragon fish. Reverse: Yu Lan, 
flying boy of China; Two clever boys. Sound Book. 
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Buck, P. 
Tiger fight; Fireflies. Reverse: The big wave. Sound Book. 


Carroll, L. (pseud). 
Alice in wonderland (abridged). Sound Book. 


Carroll, L. (pseud). 
Alice in wonderland. G. Rogers with cast and orchestra. Decca 10”. 


Clemens, S. 
Adventures of Huckleberry Finn (abridged). Sound Book. 


Clemens, S. 
Tom Sawyer (abridged). Sound Book. 


De Angeli, M. 
Copper-toed boots. McCloskey, R., Homer Price. Reverse: Lenski, L., 
Bayou Suzette; Strawberry girl. Sound Book. 


De Jong, M. 
The wheel on the school. Amsterdam Concertgebouw Orchestra. Newbery 
Award Record. 


Dumas, A. 
The three musketeers. E. Flynn with orchestra. Columbia. 


Hoffman, E. 
Mischief in Fez. Meader, S., Trap lines north. Reverse: Lownsbery, E., 
The gift of the forest. Stong, P., Captain Kidd’s cow. Sound Book. 


Irving, W. 
The legend of Sleepy Hollow (from W. Disney film). B. Crosby with 
cast, chorus and orchestra. Reverse: Rip Van Winkle. W. Huston with 
cast. Decca. 10”. 


Kankie and the Concertina. D. Allen, narrator, with orchestra. Reverse: 
Steele, P., Rhumpy the rhino. Columbia. 10”. 


King, Y. 
The little ballerina. N. Olmstead, narrator. Orchestra, L. Stokowski, 
conductor. Victor. 10”. 


Neilson, F. 
Mocha the djuka. Kelly, E., In clean hay. Reverse: Snedeker, C., 
Downright Dencey. Kjelgaard, J., Forest patrol. Sound Book. 


Potter, B. 
Peter rabbit and other great tales for boys and girls. P. Wing, G. Riggs, 
narrators, with music. Victor. 


Stevenson, R. 
Treasure island. B. Rathbone, narrator. Reverse: Robin Hood. Columbia. 
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Stevenson, R. 
Treasure island. T. Mitchell, narrator, with orchestra. Decca. 


Stevenson, R. 
Treasure island (abridged). Sound Book. 


Tazewell, C. 
The littlest angel. L. Young, narrator, with orchestra. Reverse: Lullaby 
of Christmas. G. Peck, narrator, with orchestra. Decca. 

Tazewell, C. 
The small one. B. Crosby, narrator, with orchestra. Reverse: Wilde, O., 
The happy prince. G. Peck, narrator. Decca 10”. 

Thurber, J. 
Many moons. J. Lansing, narrator, with orchestra. Reverse: Morris, M., 
The eager piano. Columbia 10”. 

Verne, J. 
Twenty thousand leagues under the sea. Sound Book. 


Walsh, H. 
Western adventures. G. Autry, Cass County boys, orchestra. Columbia. 


POETRY 


Carroll, L. (pseud.) 
The hunting of the snark. B. Karloff, narrator. Reverse: Browning, R., 
The pied piper of Hamelin. Caedmon. 


Carroll, L. (pseud.) 
Nonsense verse of Lewis Carroll. B. Lillie, C. Ritchard, S. Holloway, 
narrators. Reverse: Lear, E., Nonsense verse of Edward Lear. Caedmon. 
Stevenson, R. 
A child’s garden of verses. J. Anderson, narrator. Caedmon. 
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Summer Reading Programs 


Mrs. VIVIAN HowarpD 


Consultant in Work with Children and Young People 
Illinois State Library 


HIS IS THE time to plan your summer reading program. The chief pur- 

pose of such a program is to meet the reading needs of the child, to 
introduce him to the best books in existence, and to encourage the regular 
use of them. 

Librarians owe it to their readers to have in their book collection the best 
books written. The Children’s Catalog, published by the H. W. Wilson 
Company, and the Booklist, published by ALA, are examples of reliable 
guides to the best in children’s books. 

Once the habit of reading for enjoyment is established, the use of buttons 
and other awards will not be necessary to keep children reading. Articles 
emphasizing the importance of the right book for the right child and deploring 
the use of prizes and awards for the most books read are found as follows: 
Saturday Review, November 16, 1957, “Helping the Child to Read,” by 
Frances Lander Spain, p. 63-64, and “The Credo of School Libraries,” by 
Helen M. Sattley, p. 74; Illinois Libraries, March 1958, “Regarding Reading 
Incentives,” by Lillian Vanko, p. 269. 

The Wilson Library Bulletin lists many plans for reading programs in 
its April issue each year. Other materials are found in I/linois Libraries: 
“Rochelle Bookworms,” April, 1957, p. 127-128; “A Cruise Into Space,” May, 
1957, p. 148-149; “Summer Reading Clubs,” November, 1957, p. 370-371; 
“Batavia Public Library Works with Children,” September, 1958, p. 657-659; 
and “The Library that Leads to the Moon,” January, 1959, p. 55-57. 

Materials listed above should be available in all public libraries. Copies 
are available for examination from the Illinois State Library. 

The following comment, presented in Newsweek for October 20, 1958, 
“with the hope it will nudge some Americans back to their basic responsi- 
bilities,” underlines the importance of encouraging children to read: 








Contributed by MRS. VIVIAN HOWARD, Section Editor, CHILDREN’S LIBRARIES 
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Johnny Had Better Learn to Read 


It no longer matters whether 





et LAE he wants to 
\ js ee or would like to 
Se |e may learn when the spirit moves him. 


Johnny now has no choice. 


, He had better learn to read 


AY } and read well 
ty 








or we may wind up in a world where 
no English is written any more. 
Reading is the key to all knowledge 
and knowledge is power 

and power means survival. 

Napoleon knew that, and he 

once said, 

“Show me a family of readers, 

and I’ll show you the people 

who move the world.” 

We Americans don’t want to 

move the world. 

But we don’t want anyone else to, either. 
So Johnny had better 
learn to read. 

Because you can bet 
Ivan is spending a 

lot of time on his books. 
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WHAT KIND OF REWARD? 


Mrs. HEDvVIG VAN DyKE* 


Those of us who were fortunate 
enough to study under the late 
Agatha Shea in the Chicago Public 
Library some thirty years ago per- 
haps little realized, at the time, the 
wealth she shared with us. 

One of the first principles which we 
absorbed was that children should 
learn to love books and to read for 
the joy and breadth which it gives 
to their lives. There should be no re- 
ward other than that, for love of 
books is riches indeed. 

Having found that this is pro- 
foundly true, not only in the library 
but in the home, we have gradually 
established this plan in the Chicago 
Heights Children’s Library. 

When I came here a little more 
than five years ago, I found that quite 
extensive rewards had been given at 
the end of the summer reading 
“game.” There was a program of 
movies, an author speaker, and prizes 
of books for those who had the 
longest list of titles to their credit. 
This event was held in the local 
movie theater. 

We simplified the program the first 
year. At the end of the summer we 
showed a movie, served fruit punch 
and cookies, and awarded a certificate 
to each child who had read five or 
more books. This gathering was held 
in the Children’s Library. It turned 
out to be quite the social event of 


* Mrs. Van Dyke is the former Children’s Li- 
brarian, Chicago Heights Public Library. 


summer’s end, although that had not 
been part of our plans. 

The second year we followed ap- 
proximately the same plan, but 
omitted refreshments. 

The third year we changed the 
name from “reading game” to “sum- 
mer reading program.” As we had 
added about two hundred filmstrips 
to our stock of materials, we held 
weekly programs of stories, music on 
record, and filmstrip stories. These 
served as incentives to read nature 
books, hitherto untried classics, etc. 
Reading about people of other lands 
was also encouraged by the use of 
filmstrips. Last summer “story hour,” 
as the children call it, became an in- 
tegral part of our vacation program. 
Thursday being the day it is always 
held, that day is now known as 
“library day” to our young patrons. 
Parents often come and sit in also, 
taking the rear seats and being as 
quiet as mice. One mother tells us she 
enjoys attending because she feels so 
relaxed when it is over. Could be. 
Though we have a wide range of 
economic and social backgrounds, 
races, and religions represented, we 
are happy to say that our children 
are very well behaved and rarely 
present a behavior problem. 

The past two years we have used 
mimeographed folders in which the 
children record name, address, school, 
grade, and authors and titles of books 
read. We ask no questions, but each 
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child plainly understands that he is 
on his honor to list only books he has 
read completely and has enjoyed and 
comprehended. He also understands 
that he cheats only himself if he 
does otherwise. Placing total re- 
sponsibility upon the child has proven 
successful beyond belief. Most of us 
rise to the occasion when others feel 
confidence in our abilities. 

In 1957 each child also received a 
map of the United States, and in 
1958, of the world. A colored sticker 
was placed on a state for each book 
read in the 1957 program. The sticker 
showed state capitol, principal indus- 
tries, products, etc. Even little chil- 
dren learned many things about our 
country, and interest carried over un- 
til the summer of 1958. On the world 
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map, the children placed flags of the 
world as a border, one for each book 
read. This, too, aroused interest in 
the countries and peoples of the 
world, and gave at least some com- 
prehension of location. 

Maps and lists were delivered to 
schools in the fall, and teachers 
presented them to the children. We 
found that teachers, parents, and 
children were quite happy with this 
procedure. 

There are comments all winter and 
spring about the previous year’s pro- 
gram, both from parents, who tell us 
of the interests that carry over, and 
from the children, who often ask, 
“You are going to have a story hour 
and reading program next summer, 
aren’t you?” 


ALTON 


Mrs. HELEN J. RICE 
Children’s Librarian, Hayner Public Library 


Here at Alton we feel our summer 
reading programs are very important. 
I started them four years ago when 
I came here, and each summer they 
have been received very enthusias- 
tically. Every spring the boys and 
girls begin asking if we are going to 
have another vacation reading club 
and what our theme is going to be. 
Parents also have told us they feel 
the program is worthwhile. 

Probably the ideas we have used 
are not new to other libraries, but I 
like to dress them up as much as 
possible. I believe the success of our 
programs has been due to the dis- 
plays connected with the themes. The 


children like to be able to see just 
where they stand in such a program; 
so whatever the theme is, I try to 
have a large display with each child 
represented by a figure or object with 
his name. 


The year we used the baseball 
theme we had each child’s name on 
a little flag attached to a toothpick 
and stuck in a piece of clay standing 
on whatever base he was “playing.” 
Three books placed him on the next 
base. As he moved to home base a 
large card listing all the schools 
showed his school had made a run. 
Thus not only was the individual 
receiving credit, but he was helping 
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his classmates make their school a 
winner, too. 

The next year we used the fish 
idea. We made a sign saying, ““Hayner 
Fishing Dock,” and below this we 
had strings with each child’s name 
attached showing his catch. We made 
fish about five inches long, and for 
each three books the child read he 
received one of the fish to string on 
his line. The children often brought 
their parents into the Children’s De- 
partment to show them their catch. 
On the walls we made a large scene 
of big fish and coral and seaweed. It 
kept us very busy making enough 
fish to keep up with the children’s 
reading. 

There is always something in- 
triguing about lost treasure; so we 
decided to use that theme one year. 
We made a colorful, eight-foot under- 
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water scene with various sea animals, 
even including an octopus. Each 
child was represented by a figure of 
a deep-sea diver with his name. As 
he read, the figure representing him 
was moved downward toward the 
bottom of the scene where an opened 
chest lay full of treasure. 

With all the interest in missiles and 
rockets, we used “interplanetary 
travel” last summer. Each child be- 
came a rocketeer, with his name on 
a figure of a boy or girl rocketeer. 
This time we made an eight- by 
four-foot colored map of outer space, 
showing the various planets. The 
figures were moved from one planet 
to the next, and those who reached 
the last planet and were to start 
another trip received a gold star on 
their figure. This idea was enjoyed 
by the parents as well as the children. 


ARCOLA 


ULLAINEE GHERE 


Librarian, Arcola Public Library 


The summer reading club, “Fishing 
Is Fun,” was very popular with the 
children, as one could see by the 178 
fish lines strung all around in the 
children’s room and the young 
people’s room. Each child received 
a “fishing license” (registration card) 
upon his first visit to the library 
during the “fishing” season. Each 
member had his own fishing line and 
received a small colored fish for each 
book read. After reading six books, 
a five-inch fish was added to the line. 
Six books were to be read to receive 


a reading diploma and be eligible to 
attend the party which closed the six 
weeks’ event. 

The first, second, third, and fourth 
graders had a lawn party. The mem- 
bers in the fifth, sixth, seventh, and 
eighth grades had an evening party 
with the showing of a colored film 
taken in Florida, “Salt Water Wonder- 
land.” 

The colored cardboard fish used in 
the reading club were obtained from 
Cook Publishing Company, Elgin, 
Illinois. 
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DECATUR 


CATHERINE YAMAMOTO 


Co-ordinator of Children’s Services, Decatur Public Library 


Each summer children of Decatur 
join the summer reading program 
enthusiastically. Last summer the 
theme was in line with the Inter- 
national Geophysical Year and was 
appropriately called “Space Ex- 
plorers.” To get the children in the 
mood for summer reading, the pro- 
gram was started a week before the 
elementary schools were dismissed. 

Announcements were sent to all 
the schools in the city, both public 
and parochial, for the children up 
through the sixth grade. 

The summer reading program was 
held for seven weeks, and the children 
were to read seven or more books 
during this time. The books were 
chosen by the children. They read 
books within their grade level or 
above, with consideration being given 
to the slow readers. The children’s 
librarian did not spend the time 
hearing countless oral reports that 
came in. Instead, a report slip, three 
by five inches, was given for each 
book counting toward the reading 
program. This served a dual purpose. 
First, it left the children’s librarian 
free to help more children with read- 
ing guidance by doing floor work; 
secondly, it gave the parents an op- 
portunity to see what the children 
were reading when they signed the 
report slip indicating that the book 


was read at home. If the parents re- 
fused to sign the report slip, the child 
could still take part in the reading 
program by giving the report orally 
to the children’s librarian. 

When the report slip was turned in, 
the child had put a rocket into orbit 
around the earth. A rocket stamp was 
put on the space chart for each book 
read. This space chart also served as 
a certificate at the close of the sum- 
mer reading program. 

A large poster was put in the Magic 
Carpet Room, on which the children 
were able to plot their own progress 
into space. Each child was given a 
small flag with a number, the number 
being issued when the child turned in 
his first report form. A record of the 
number and the name of the partici- 
pant was kept in a separate book. 
The number was also recorded on the 
space chart for the child to refer to 
in the future if his memory failed. 
Many proud children brought their 
parents in to see this large poster. 

The registration for the 1958 sum- 
mer reading program surpassed all 
previous years, with 2,353 children 
participating. 

Following are other themes which 
have been successful at the Decatur 
Public Library: Library Little Lea- 
guers, Elmer to the Rescue, Rocket 
to the Stars, and Scouting the Over- 
land Trail. 
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GALESBURG 


LILLIAN RYIN 
Children’s Librarian, Galesburg Public Library 


One of the most successful and 
interesting summer reading programs 
provided for the children of the 
Galesburg Public Library was the one 
in which the readers followed Lincoln 
through Illinois, using the sites of the 
Lincoln-Douglas debates as an itin- 
erary. Since Knox College of Gales- 
burg was one site of those debates, 
and since 1958 was the one-hundredth 
anniversary, there was a natural 
motivation. Each young reader was 
given a paper-covered wagon; as he 
read the required number of books 
he moved his wagon over a four- by 


eight-foot map of Illinois, stopping at 
each of the seven towns where a de- 
bate had been held. When the reader 
had reached the last stop, and was 
ready to return to Galesburg, he was 
asked to answer some questions on 
the life of Lincoln. Reference books 
containing this information were kept 
on a special table in the Children’s 
Room during the entire program. 
Upon completion of the itinerary each 
reader received a miniature wooden 
covered wagon on which had been 
printed his name, the date, and the 
name of our library. 


KEWANEE 


ELEANOR BLANCHARD, Librarian 


Mrs. Mary WEss, Children’s Librarian 
Kewanee Public Library 


The Kewanee summer reading pro- 
gram for the past nine years has 
followed the same general pattern. 
Its purposes are to help children ac- 
quire the knowledge and information 
which a broad reading background 
gives and to afford an opportunity 
for lower grade children to maintain 
the reading skills which they have 
acquired during the school year. 
Children in grade four or below may 
read any books within their reading 
ability. An award is presented to 
those who complete the reading of 
fifteen books. Upper grade boys and 


girls are encouraged to develop broad 
reading habits and interests. They 
receive an award for reading fifteen 
complete books covering the follow- 
ing areas or categories: fiction or 
short stories; biography; social sci- 
ence; history, geography or travel; 
art and literature; science or applied 
science; religion and mythology; and 
legends, myths, and fairy tales. To 
be given credit, the reader must turn 
in a report slip, properly filled out, 
at the time he returns each book. 

It has been our experience that 
boys and girls who are reading in 
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special classifications learn a great 
deal about using the card catalog and 
library organization while they are 
selecting their books. They make 


constant reference to the chart out- 
lining the Dewey decimal classifica- 
tion. We feel that this program en- 
courages children to read, offers an 
incentive with a competitive idea, 
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and brings many children into the 
library who might otherwise drift 
away from reading during the vaca- 
tion period. 

Teachers and parents are very 
much interested in their children’s 
participating in this program, and the 
children themselves begin asking 
about it early. 


PERU 


DoroTHY BIENEMAN 
Librarian, Peru Public Library 


Each year the children’s reading 
program in the Peru library is re- 
ceived more enthusiastically than the 
one of the previous year. Perhaps the 
theme selected fits the children’s 
needs for that particular summer; 
perhaps it coincides with their in- 
terests of the moment. Whatever 
their reasons, they are reading—and 
for fun—and that is what we want. 

Looking back over the past few 
summers, it is very difficult to select 
any one program as the most success- 
ful in terms of enjoyment provided 
and value received, but there are 
three that created a great deal of lo- 
cal interest. 


The Tri-City area—LaSalle, Peru, 
and Oglesby—is rich in the legend 
and heritage of Starved Rock, so it 
was quite appropriate to use the 
theme, “Let’s Play Indian,” for sum- 
mer reading activities. Our interest 
center was a replica of Starved Rock, 
with an Indian village, tepees, and 
Indian figures; the bucket being 
lowered from the top of the rock to 


the Illinois River below, and the 
warrior in a canoe, tomahawk raised 
to cut off the water supply of the 
imprisoned Indians, were according 
to legend. 

Readers were divided into two 
tribes, the Illini and the Potawatomi. 
Each child selected an Indian name 
and a headband on which he lettered 
his name. A huge poster of the 
“Rock” carried a record of reading 
progress. The Indians climbed the 
rock, the tribes scaling it from op- 
posite sides. Individual records were 
feathers for the headband. Excite- 
ment ran high. Children called each 
other by their Indian names, not only 
in the library, but on the street. A 
great deal of Indian material was 
read, and the librarians entered into 
the spirit of the program by adopting 
Indian names and wearing head- 
bands. 

At the end of the summer, an- 
nouncements of a “powwow” were 
sent out on birch bark (brown paper) 
to the children. At the gathering, the 
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“peace pipe” was smoked by members 
of the two tribes and tribal difficul- 
ties were settled. 

The next year we had a record club. 
Individual construction-paper discs 
were given to each child, and his 
reading was recorded by printing the 
names of the books read round and 
round on the disc. The child thus 
had a permanent record of his sum- 
mer reading activities. Six of the 
youngsters who had made the most 
progress were invited to radio station 
WLPO, where they were on the air 
intermittently during an hour’s record 
program. During the interviews they 
discussed reading with an enthusiasm 
and candor which only children can 
demonstrate. Listeners and WLPO 
staff members were surprised by their 
knowledge of books, their vocabu- 
laries, their fluency, and their in- 
terests. 

Our most recent summer reading 
project took the children “By Rocket 
to Adventure.” Here, too, an appro- 
priate display was used to stimulate 
interest. We had begun our expanded 
library services, under the Federal 
Library Services Act, on April 1, so 
children in all the communities we 
serve were enrolled in the summer 
reading program originating at the 
central library. Individual rockets, on 
which to keep a record of their read- 
ing, were given to the youngsters. 
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Peru readers selected their books from 
the Peru library; children residing in 
communities with small libraries read 
books from their own shelves. Areas 
which had been without library serv- 
ice were supplied with a collection of 
five hundred books taken to them by 
the bookmobile librarian in her auto- 
mobile. 

This co-ordination of children’s li- 
brary activities in a twelve-township 
area was an excellent way of present- 
ing to the people some of the ad- 
vantages of a district library. 

The end of the summer brought a 
“flight into outer space,” conducted 
by a University of Illinois physics 
major, for all of the children through- 
out the twelve townships. Children 
swarmed into the library hall. They 
sat on the floor, they sat two to a 
chair, they stood. They were en- 
thralled. And so were the many 
adults who accompanied them. Their 
“flight commander” took them on an 
imaginary flight into outer space from 
the time they donned space clothes 
until they came back to earth. He 
used a huge map in his talk and took 
the youngsters to the major planets 
and suns, one by one, answering 
questions (and what questions they 
were!) and explaining what is known 
about each. An hour-long flight de- 
veloped into a two-hour one, and no 
one wanted to go home. 
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QUINCY 


Mrs. MARTHA Eaps WARD 
Children’s Librarian, Quincy Public Library 


We are fortunate in Quincy in 
having a separate room, adjoining the 
Children’s Department, which lends 
itself extremely well to special ac- 


tivities. It is known as the Secret 
Room, and in the winter it is the 
setting for stories and puppet shows. 
In summer it always houses the sum- 
mer reading clubs. 

For our summer reading programs 
we use four subjects, in rotation: The 
Rodeo, The Jungle, Mars Space Club, 
and The Dinosaur Club. The Secret 
Room is decorated in kecping with 
the theme. 

Last summer we enjoyed our most 
successful club, the Dinosaur Club, 
with 1,750 active members known as 
Cave Men and Cave Women. In 
order to make our setting realistic, 
we put several large pictures of dino- 
saurs on the walls, and a nest of 
dinosaur eggs on the window sill. 
The eggs were small rubber footballs 
covered with gray paper, so realistic 
that a mother inquired, one hot after- 
noon, “Will they hatch?” 

The year of our Mars Space Club 
we had a rocket ship which hung in 
the doorway for space men and 
women. Through several stacks of 
books the library custodian put a 
rubber hose which received the name 


of “interplanetary communication 
system.” And it worked! 

Each year there is a special activity 
in which club members participate in 
the Secret Room. Last year there was 
a target painted with several varieties 
of prehistoric animals, and small cave 
men with clubs were thrown at the 
target. So as not to disturb students 
or scholars in the Young Adult Room 
directly below, we mounted the fig- 
ures on “birds” used in badminton 
games, and they landed quietly on 
the floor. 

We have tried a variety of pro- 
cedures in order to keep a record of 
reading, but due to these two factors: 
(1) lack of available space in the 
main Children’s Department, and 
(2) the large number of children en- 
rolled in the club, we found the most 
practical to be a chart for each 
school. The child’s name is entered 
on the chart for the school which he 
attends, and for each visit to the li- 
brary (with participation in the sum- 
mer reading club) he is given a 
sticker, appropriate to the nature of 
the club, to affix beside his name. At 
the conclusion of the club, when 
school begins, a list of members is 
mailed to each school with the re- 
quest that the principal post the list 
on the school bulletin board. 








What’s News In Library Service 


School Libraries 


MEETING OF EXECUTIVE 

COUNCIL OF STUDENT 

LIBRARIANS 

The Executive Council of the IIli- 
nois Student Librarians Association 
met on Saturday, October 11, 1958, 
at the Jacksonville High School li- 
brary, Jacksonville. Officers present 
were Pat Crowcroft, President, Jack- 
sonville; Elaine Fliesser, First Vice- 
President, Hoopeston; Sandra Jack- 
son, Recording Secretary, Sterling; 
Barbara Jones, Treasurer, Woodhull; 
Judi Kessel, Reporter, Shelbyville; 
Ruth Long, Corresponding Secretary, 
Jacksonville; Barbara Conant, Par- 
liamentarian, Jacksonville. 

Co-chairmen for the Committee on 
Student Librarians of the [Illinois 
Association of School Librarians are 


Irene Ainsworth, Jacksonville High . 


School librarian, and Jean Gilborne, 
Geneseo High School librarian. 

Delegates were present from the 
Bloomington, Decatur, east central, 
south central, Black Hawk, and Rock 
River regions. 

The next meeting for the Illinois 
Student Librarians Association will 
be the Delegate Assembly on May 9, 
1959, at Illinois State Normal Uni- 
versity at Normal. 


¢ CONFERENCE ON SCHOOL 

LIBRARY SERVICE 

The twenty-fourth annual confer- 
ence of the University of Chicago 
Graduate Library School will be held 
August 10-12, 1959, and will deal with 
the subject, “New Definitions of 
School Library Service.” Outstanding 
authorities in the field of school ad- 
ministration and teaching on both 
the elementary and secondary school 
levels, as well as distinguished 
speakers in the field of librarianship, 
will discuss changing objectives in 
education and their implications for 
school library service. Special con- 
sideration will be given to the new 
standards for school libraries drawn 
up by a committee representing the 
American Association of School Li- 
brarians and other educational organ- 
izations. 

The director of the conference will 
be Sara I. Fenwick, Assistant Pro- 
fessor in the Graduate Library School 
and a noted authority on work with 
children and young people. 

A leaflet describing the program of 
the conference will be available soon 
upon request. For further informa- 
tion address Miss Sara I. Fenwick, 
Conference Director, University of 
Chicago, Chicago 37, Illinois. 
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College and University Libraries 


e COLLEGE OF ST. FRANCIS, 

JOLIET 

The library of the College of St. 
Francis now occupies the major part 
of the former Administrative and 
Scholastic building. The interior has 
been redecorated in light, attractive 
colors. Several rooms have been con- 
verted into book-stack areas, thus 
relieving the overcrowded book 
shelves and allowing for future ex- 
pansion. The enlarged catalog room 
and workroom is particularly ap- 
preciated by the library staff. Bound 
periodicals are now located on the 
first floor in a room equipped with 
steel shelving, reading tables, and 
modern lighting. 


¢ DANVILLE JUNIOR COLLEGE, 
DANVILLE 
The following description of the 
library facilities available to the Dan- 
ville Junior College students appears 
in the College’s recently published 
catalog: 
The Danville High School Library pro- 
vides 11,000 volumes, which include 
indexes, digests, and standard reference 
tools. Files of 58 magazines as well as 
newspapers and a generous vertical file 
of pamphlets, maps, and pictures are 
available to the college students. 


In addition to the large school library 


Compiled by Martha Kester, Assistant Catalog 
Librarian, University of Illinois Librery, Chicago 
Undergraduate Division. 


on the second floor, the junior college 
has a branch library on the first floor. 
The aim of this rapidly expanding 
branch library is to provide reference 
materials to support the curriculum 
both for college teachers and students 
and to offer cultural and recreational 
materials as well. The present collection 
of 611 books includes 33 basic reference 
books, exclusive of encyclopedias, and 
100 volumes of fiction. This seminar is 
open each school day from noon until 
seven in the evening. . . . The branch 
is under the supervision of a trained 
librarian, with a college student as 
Instruction is given in the 
use of library tools by the librarian 
through the Rhetoric classes. 


assistant. 


¢ DE PAUL UNIVERSITY, 
CHICAGO 


The Colonel Robert R. McCormick 
Library was dedicated in November 
in brief ceremonies at the Frank J. 
Lewis Center of De Paul University. 
The late publisher of the Chicago 
Tribune was honored in recognition 
of a $75,000 gift to the library by the 
McCormick Charitable Trust. 


The library contains more than 
100,000 volumes and receives 1,050 
weekly and monthly periodicals. 
Among its prizes are a rare collection 
of 4,000 volumes on Napoleon, a col- 
lection of 75 early fifteenth century 
books dealing with religion and 
philosophy, 3,500 books and prints on 
sports collected by the late Stuyvesant 
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Peabody, and the library of the late 
Samuel Cardinal Stritch. 


e UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS, 
UNDERGRADUATE DIVISION, 
CHICAGO 
Edward M. Heiliger, librarian of 

the Chicago Undergraduate Division 

of the University of Illinois, has ac- 
cepted the chairmanship of a com- 
mittee of the Adult Education Council 
of Greater Chicago. The committee 
will develop a “banned books” exhibit 
which will be given considerable 
publicity in the Chicago area. Mr. 

Heiliger is a snember of the board of 

the council. 


e KNOX COLLEGE, GALESBURG 

A $400,000 addition to the Henry 
M. Seymour Library at Knox College 
was opened in December. 

A dedicatory program honoring 
donors to the fund for building the 
addition was held on December 1. 
Howard C. Baldwin of Detroit, vice- 
president of the Kresge Foundation 
which contributed $100,000 toward 
the addition, was the main speaker. 
Other donors included alumni, Gales- 
burg residents, and other friends of 
the college. 

The new wing was named for 
Edward Caldwell, who obtained for 
the college about 10 per cent of its 
book collection. After graduation 
from Knox in 1886, Edward Caldwell 
became a founder and editor of Mc- 
Graw-Hill Publishing Company. He 
donated four thousand volumes on 
the history of the Mississippi Valley 
to start the John H. Finley collection. 
He gave another five thousand vol- 
umes of reference books in history, 
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biography, and the classics, and he 
enlisted some four hundred alumni 
as Friends of the Knox College Li- 
brary, who continue to contribute 
books. 


e LOYOLA UNIVERSITY, 

CHICAGO 

The library at Loyola University 
has recently opened a new room for 
audio-visual activities, the Peter 
Canisius Room, named after the 
Jesuit scholar considered the patron 
of libraries. Films, filmstrips, slides, 
and records from the library’s grow- 
ing collection are being used to sup- 
plement classroom and organization 
activities. The room is also used for 
programs sponsored by the library. 
The opening program featured ‘“‘Con- 
gress and Its Members,” a New York 
Times filmstrip, with a commentary 
by the Reverend Paul A. Woelfli, S. J., 
chairman of the Department of 
Political Science; an informal dis- 
cussion followed. 


¢ MOODY BIBLE INSTITUTE, 

CHICAGO 

The Art Metal Company of James- 
town, New York, designed and in- 
stalled for the library’s periodical 
room steel magazine racks with ad- 
justable, sloping shelves that provide 
storage space behind each magazine 
for one, two, or more years of the 
particular magazine subscription. 


¢ NEWBERRY LIBRARY, 
CHICAGO 
Frances Ambuhl, head cataloger at 
the Newberry Library since 1933, re- 
tired in November, 1958, after more 
than thirty years of library service. 
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ISL Spring and Summer Regional 
Meetings 


STATE-WIDE 


The second annual Conference for Library Trustees will be held May 7-8 
at the Leland Hotel in Springfield. Trustees from libraries throughout 
the state are invited. 


NORTHERN ILLINOIS 


An In-Service Training Institute for public librarians in northern Illinois 
will be held at the Bishop McLaren Center in Sycamore, June 8-11. The 
program will include cataloging, reference, and children’s work. 


CHICAGO SUBURBAN 


Two meetings are being planned for the Chicago suburban area: a trus- 
tees’ meeting and an in-service training workshop for librarians. Dates 
have not been set. 


WEST CENTRAL 


An In-Service Training Institute for public librarians will be held at 
Western Illinois University in Macomb, April 13-15. The program will 
include children’s work and organization of library materials. 


EAST CENTRAL 


An In-Service Training Institute for public librarians will be held at 
Eastern Illinois University in Charleston, June 15-17. The program will 
include reference and children’s work. 


SOUTHERN 


An In-Service Training Institute for public librarians who work with 
children will be held at Southern Illinois University in Carbondale, 
March 23-24. 


WRITE TO THE ILLINOIS STATE LIBRARY FOR DETAILS. 





